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THE ART AMATEUR. 





—IMp Dote Book. 





Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado Atout Nothing. 





HE familiar title, “ Scrib- 
} ner’s Magazine,” is to be 
revived. A newillustrated 
periodical of that name 
will appear on the first 
day of the new year under 
the most promising au- 
spices: Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons will be the 
publishers ; Mr. E. L. Bur- 
lingame, long connected 
with the house as literary 
adviser, will be the editor, 
and the art editor will be Mr. J. B. Millet, who for sev- 
eral years has been in charge of the illustrating de- 
partment of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The ap- 
pearance of the initial number will be awaited with great 
interest. At the first blush, one might doubt whether 
there was room for another popular illustrated magazine. 
Under ordinary conditions, I should myself question 
gravely its chances of success ; but considering who are 
to be the publishers, their vast business experience, their 
ample pecuniary resources, and their intimate relations 
with the art and literary world, and, above all, the prestige 
of their previous great success in the same field, it seems 
safe to predict that they will bring out a periodical worthy 
of the high reputation of their house ; and if they do that, 
it cannot fail to receive a due proportion of public favor 
and substantial recognition. The name itself ought 
to help it. Thousands of persons still speak of The 
Century as “ Scribner’s,” although five years have passed 
since it dropped the old title. Had the purchasers fore- 
seen how the popular name would cling to it, perhaps 
they would have stipulated not only that the Scribners 
should not publish a similar periodical until five years 
had elapsed, but that it should not bear the old name. 
& * * 

THE latter, however, are themselves anxious that it 
shall be understood distinctly that their new periodical 
is not intended to “‘ succeed ” the former one of the same 
name, but that it is an entirely original enterprise. I 
understand that its chief point of difference from Har- 
per’s and The Century will be that it will give illustra- 
tions only for the purpose of illustrating; it is not in- 
tended to supply the place of an art magazine. If I 
might take the liberty of formulating what I suppose. to 
be the publishers’ intentions, I should say that the new 
periodical will be a magazine wé¢/ illustrations rather 
than a magazine of illustrations. 


e: & 
+ 


THERE are always those who prophesy disaster to a 
new enterprise, especially when the field is so fully occu- 
pied. I remember when the old Scribner’s Magazine 
was projected, its failure was regarded as certain. Rival 
publishers declared it sheer folly to attempt competition 
with the popular and old-established “ Harper’s.” But, 
backed by abundant capital and abundant brains, the 
attempt was made, and every one knows with what great 
success, The competition opened a new era in the 
history of periodical literature, and gave birth to the 
American school of wood engraving, which has since 
become world-renowned. Some years passed before 
the new magazine began to pay, and during those years 
a vast fortune was sunk in the enterprise; but when it 
did begin to pay, it paid well, and went on increasing in 
circulation and influence, until to-day The Century is 
doubtless the most profitable publication of the kind in 
the world. The advertising columns alone yield a 
fortune. Some idea of the income from that source may 
be formed by roughly estimating the average page at 
$300 for each issue—which is rather below the mark. 

* * 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, instead of being hurt by its 
new rival, in the long run has gained enormously by the 
competition. It could not afford to be beaten in its own 
field by a contemporary of superior enterprise, and the 
publishers spent money freely in the improvement of its 
letter-press and engravings, which certainly are now un- 
surpassed by those of any publication of its class. The 
competition led to a great increase in the number of 
illustrations in both magazines, involving at the same 
time an almost ruinous increase in the cost of their pro- 





duction. A valuable result of this rivalry was the en- 
couragement given to the cultivation of artistic drawing 
in pen and ink. Illustrations made by that medium 
could be reproduced by the autotype photographic 
processes at trifling cost compared with that of wood- 
engraving, and its adoption—first by The Century— 
gave us such admirable pen artists as Abbey, Reinhardt, 
Blum and Lungren. These drawings interspersed with 
wood-cuts, while reducing the cost of engraving, added 
materially to the artistic value of the illustrations as a 
whole; and the autographic drawings in each magazine 
form now one of its most attractive features. 


*  * 
* 


IT is really too bad that the “ America” cup is to re- 
main in this country. This is the second year the 
hideous trophy has been on exhibition in Tiffany’s win- 
dow, within a stone’s-throw of The Art Amateur 
office. Will no English yacht-owner rid us-of its baleful 
presence ? Seriously, for the reputation of all concerned, 
the cup should be melted over and remodelled. 


*  * 
* 


A MONUMENT is to be erected to Millet at Cherbourg, 
which is near Gréville, his birth-place. It is gratifying 
to note that in honoring the dead, the living have not 
been forgotten. The Athenzum says that a number of 
the admirers of the great peasant painter have decided to 
offer his widow the little house at Barbizon, in which 
he lived for many years. 

.* 

THE war upon the Royal Academy has broken out 
again, and this time, it seems, in earnest. It is once 
more charged that, although essentially a public body, it 
has degenerated to “a private club, with its members a 
ring of self-advertising tradesmen.” The leaders of the 
new crusade are Holman Hunt, Walter Crane and Mr. 
Clausen. These gentlemen seem to favor the establish- 
ment of a rival institution, in which such grievances as 
those at Burlington House are to have no place, and a 
more democratic organization, ona basis similar to that 
of the Paris Salon, is to be substituted. The trouble 
about this idea is that itis not practical. Those in favor 
of it appear to forget that nearly all the best painters in 
England, as well as some of the worst, are Royal Acade- 
micians or Associates, and that they can hardly be 
counted on to assist in the humiliation of their gwn body. 
It would be better to try and reform the Royal Academy 
itself ; it is agovernment institution, answerable to Parlia- 
ment of Burlington House. The last attempt resulted 
in a report unfavorable to the Academy, but it was fol- 
lowed by no action of the House. This time, however, it 
is claimed that the opposition is more formidable and 
better organized. Apparently, much stress is laid on the 
Academy’s curt rejection of the proposal to limit to four 
the number of pictures to be accepted from any artist. 
Rather too much is made of this point, perhaps. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, it might be urged,-often sent in more 
than a dozen pictures ; although the effect on the public, 
to be sure, must have been somewhat different in such a 
case from that produced at the present day, by a contri- 
bution of a similar number of canvases by, let us say, that 
venerable but color-blind Academician, Mr. Herbert. 

* » x* 

THE “Amateur Photography” columns of the magazine 
suffer this month by the absence of Mr. Rockwood from 
the country ; but the accompanying notes on the copy- 
ing of works of the old masters, which he sends from 
Dresden, will be followed by their writer even before 
they can appear in print. Meanwhile Mr. Rockwood’s 
observations on a matter of such general interest will 
be found worthy of the attention of the layman as well 
as that of the photographer. 

The question is often asked ‘‘ Why cannot the photographers in 
America make such wonderful reproductions of paintings as are 
made in Europe ?” When addressed to me, I always have replied 
that I was satisfied the “‘ wonderful’ results alluded to were ob- 
tained by using very large photographs, carefully working them up 
and finishing them in crayon or India ink, and then reducing them 
to the sizes required. This I find to be the case. Determined to 
have the proof of it, I called the other day on the photographer’ 
who until recently had the exclusive privilege of copying the 
pictures of the Dresden Gallery. Through my faulty German, I 
was misunderstood, and accidentally admitted to the Sanctum 
Sanctorum of the “originals” of the Dresden Gallery. These 
photographs were uniformly about 30x36 inches, varying only 
in the proportions of the paintings. I saw one or two in the 
rough, so to speak; the reflections, the cracks and other marks 
of time and accident presenting a picture by no means to be 
coveted. Then in large wooden boxes aid cases, with hinged 
covers, were kept the finished photographs. These enlargements 
had been carried to the highest point of finish in India ink, crayon, 





stipple and ‘‘crayon sauce.” They resembled in a degree fine 
mezzotint engravings, so smoothly had they been worked up. 
Certainly much artistic intelligence, as well as technical skill, had 
been employed on the work, so that not only the forms but the 
spirit of the originals had been in most cases faithfully preserved. 
In only a few instances had the artists been tempted into correct- 
ing the drawing of the paintings; one case which attracted 
my attention was the little dead ‘‘darkie’’ foot of the Holy In- 
fant in the Sistine Madonna, which in the reproduction had been 
carefully modelled and made a part of the living child! I sup- 
pose distance will save me from the penalty of my heresy in inti- 
mating that in the painting, Raphael fails to show that the foot 
really belongs to the body. Braun of Dornach, who recently se- 
cured the privilege of copying the works in the National Gallery 
of London, does not pursue the course I have described here. 
Availing himself of the new color sensitive photographic processes, 
he publishes his splendid carbon or pigment photographs just as 
the negative gives them, only ‘‘ spotting” out the imperfections 
where they exist. I-have secured some good prints of his copies 
of some of Rembrandt’s portraits, and one of the Sistine Madonna 
—untouched—which give, apparently, the value of every color and 
form, and do not omit a single thread of the canvas 

I may say briefly concerning the new photographic processes, 
that the gelatine plates are, previous ’to exposure, stained with 
eosin or myrtle-chlorophyll, according to the required results, 
which are sensitive to the red and yellow colors hitherto deemed 
almost entirely non-actinic, while the blues, violets, etc., which 
were quick to receive the light and develop out of all propor- 
tion to the other parts of the picture, are restrained, and come in 
beautiful harmony with the dark or strongly-colored portions of 
the original. The improvement, I may say to the layman, is 
called Isochromatic Photography, or color sensitive. G. G. R 

+ * 

“THE Painting of Statues during the Middle Ages” 
was the subject of a paper read by M. Louis Courajod, 
keeper of the Louvre, at a recent meeting of the Acadé- 
mie des Inscriptions. It was through the influence of 
Michael Angelo, he showed, that the custom was aban- 
doned. Even at the beginning of the Renaissance 
period it was customary to paint in various colors 
statues and relief, and, in fact, every kind of sculpture, 
and the practice was slow in dying out. M. Courajod 
spoke of the many monuments that had been preserved 
in their original color, including the tomb of Commines, 
now in the Louvre, and quoted from various written 
documents concerning the art of coloring stone and 
marble, which, with certain artists, was a specialty even 
at the Renaissance. During the Gothic period archi- 
tecture itself was polychromatic, and painted sculpture 
was anecessity. As late as the reign of Francois, Premier, 
—the golden age of art in France—the propriety of 
painted sculpture was recognized in the majolica of the 
Délla Robbias, and, outside of ceramic art, it appears 
that examples are not wanting of the approved use of 
painted sculpture even in the eighteenth century. 


x * 
* 


PERSONS of the present generation remember, of 
course, the excitement produced in England by the ap- 
pearance at the London International Exhibition of 1862 
of “The Tinted Venus,” by Gibson. There was a 
storm of conflicting criticism, and I forget who had 
the best of the argument. However, I believe that Mr. 
Gibson’s experiment has not been repeated by any sculp- 
tor of note—at least, in marble. In terra-cotta, at the 
present time, admirable examples in color are produced 
in French and Italian studios. Perhaps the day has 
arrived for the return to painted sculpture ; and if this 
be so, it might well begin in this country, where the 
architecture, with its polychromatic tendency, would cer- 
tainly lend itself more readily to the innovation than 
would that of France, where the severe white of nearly 
all important buildings, both public or private, will 
tolerate nothing nearer to color than gilding. It would 
take time, no doubt, to remove the erroneous impression 
that the use of color in statuary is against the practice of 
the ancient Greeks, whom we continue to look up to in all 
matters relating to propriety in sculpture. In regard to 
fact, it is pretty well established that the ancients knew 
nothing of the pure white marble statuary we attribute 
to them. On the other hand, evidences are abundant of 
their use not only of coloring matter for tinting the 
surfaces of their statues, but also of gold for the hair 
and draperies and ivory for giving the semblance of 
flesh. It is impossible to impart a life-like appearance 
to statuary, if for no other reason than the absence 
of any known substitute for the minute hairs on the 
human skin, which lend a peculiar softness to the 
outline which is quite unapproachable in art. Michael 
Angelo declared the true mission of sculpture to be the 
teaching of the dignity and beauty of the human form. 
In its highest form—z.e., in statuary—this is- doubtless 
true. It may be advanced, however, that where the art is 
used purely decoratively, sculpture, being legitimately an 
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adjunct of architecture, might follow the polychromatic 
tendency, and become so again. 
+ * 

IN an old English journal, called the Somerset House 
Gazette, I came recently upon an interesting contempo- 
raneous criticism of that pretentious and quarrelsome 
American painter, John Trumbull. “He is now,” says 
the writer, “ President of the New York Academy, and 
is the person whom Congress have (sic.) employed to 
paint a series of pictures connected with certain events 
of the American Revolution, at $9000 apiece. Three of 
these are now in this country.”” And he goes on to say, 
that “they are among the greatest and most accountable 
failures of theage. The president may not be super- 
annuated, but these pictures are. In fact, not to disguise 
the matter at all, one out of the three is contemptible, 
one tolerable, the other nothing extraordinary, and valu- 
able only as a collection of tolerably well-arranged por- 
traits. It isa great pity; every lover of the art must 
grieve to see the first efforts of a young country so un- 
happily misdirected.” Yet that “ young country” had 
given the Royal Academy its president, Benjamin West, 
who had been dead not more than five years when the 
above was written, and the more worthy representative, 
John Singleton Copley, who, besides furnishing his 
adopted country with such paintings as the “ Death of 
Major Pierson,” the “ Death of Lord Chatham,” and 
“Charles I. Ordering the Arrest of Five Members of the 
House of Commons,” which are among the best Eng- 
lish historical pictures that have been produced, had also 
the honor of giving to England, in his son, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, one of the most distinguished occupants of the 


wool-sack. MONTEZUMA. 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LATE CHARLES C. PERKINS “THE MEXICAN 
VILLAGE,” 


PROBABLY no man to whom public mourning is due is 
ever more sincerely sorrowed over than is Charles C. Per- 
kins in Boston, because there is mingled with the sense 
of loss a sort of self-reproach that is akin to tenderness 
for the manifold sorrows, sneers and rebuffs he endured 
from artists in his self-imposed mission to be their medi- 
ator with the public. Most of those who have been the 
harshest in their strictures upon his connoisseurship now 
freely admit that his devotion yes, his consecration—to 
art-culture was utterly sincere, however much he may 
have fallen short in that natural endowment which puts 
its possessor “en rapport” with the feelings and pur- 
poses of artists. W.M. Hunt, once, in conversation, af- 
ter a rough and witty statement of his lack of insight, ex- 
claimed, “ But I Zove Charley ; he’s the best fellow in the 
world !” The very term of endearment, “ Charley ” ap- 
plied to a man of such dignity of position and gravity of 
personal bearing was comically patronizing and depreci- 
atory, and was doubtless so intended. But Hunt knew 
in his heart that Mr. Perkins had gone before him and 
prepared the way for art and artists in Boston. In the 
palmy days of the New England literary galaxy that 
made Boston the “modern Athens,” Boston culture was 
exclusively literary. What taste and study in art then 
existed here came from literary, historical and intellectual 
impulses and associations rather than from sensuous, 
simple love of “art for art’s sake.” Mr. Perkins dated 
from that era, and it is but tardy justice to give him 
credit for that degree of independence and strength of 
mind which led him to step outside of the beaten 
path of his great contemporaries, or rather of the elders 
and shining exemplars to his generation, of young Bos- 
tonians. 

But he never for a moment escaped from the inherited 
bondage of the true Puritan-descended New Englander to 
duty. With him it was ever culture for culture’s sake, 
the modern form of the grim religious self-crucifying of 
our Calvinistic forerunners. The very extent of his field 
of study and work shows that it was a cool, logical, in- 
tellectual and, indeed, solemn dedication to labor, rather 
than any glow of inspiration or mere enjoyment that 
he found in art that determined his pursuits. Un- 


fine arts was in the direction of music. But he made 
very hard work, too, of this, both for himself and for the 
musicians who were invited to listen to his compositions. 
Under the best instruction which his wealth and social 
rank readily commanded in Europe, he became not only 
a public performer, but also a learned composer. All 
that can be taught of an understanding of classical mu- 





sic was his, and all that science, rule and regulation can 
teach of classical composition, he exemplified in string 
quartettes and even in an oratorio. He was the first to 
conduct a public performance of the “ Elijah” of Men- 
delssohn (whom he knew personally) in America. 
But alas! all this carries with it the conviction that in the 
study and practice of painting, which he pursued at the 
same time under no less famous a master than Ary 
Scheffer (whose masterpiece, “Dante and Beatrice,” 
was purchased by him), he was crucifying himself for 
culture's sake. Yet he was, in fact, we can see now, most 
faithfully making the best of his very fortunate circum- 
stances and his less fortunate gifts to fit him for the useful 
function he finally filled among us, in an exalted and 
conversative didacticism, not to say pedagogy, in art. 

The State Art Normal School and public school draw- 
ing system in Massachusetts are a monument of his well- 
meant effort. The English “art master,” Walter Smith, 
whose combats with the fraternity of artists resounded 
beyond our borders, was a selection and importation of 
Mr. Perkins’s. It was perhaps a shrewd theory that the 
only way to induce the State to embark in art culture 
was to show that its industrial interests would profit by 
training up a class of artisan draughtsmen and designers. 
No doubt the promotion and popularization of real art jay 
at the end of the scheme in Mr. Perkins’s mind as an ulti- 
mate out-come ofthe system. But it has never got beyond 
the elementary stage yet, nor very far in that. Parents who 
discover art impulses in their children say that these im- 
pulses are only killed out by the class-drill on the dry 
tasks of geometrical pattern-making set them in the 
Walter Smith common school system. Mr. Smith used 
to avow that his object was to turn out artisans, not 
artists ; the latter he declared the most useless and con- 
temptible of all cattle. But it is not in accord with “ the 
genius of our institutions,” for any class of children to be 
set apart as belonging to theartisanclass. Every man’s 
child being a possible President of the United States, 
every man’s child claims the possibility of being a Ru- 
bens or a Michael Angelo when he goes in for art. Mr. 
Smith's dogged British sense was unable to take in so 
fanciful a notion, and his unfortunate temper and un- 
compromising combativeness raised up a host of enemies, 
all of whom became the depreciators of Mr.. Perkins. 
But the latter was as angelic in his temper as he was 
chivalrous in his determination to stand by the unpopu- 
lar man he had brought into the community. He was 
finally relieved by the departure of the English “ art mas- 
ter,” upon the refusal of the school committee to re-elect 
him longer, and still continued serve loyally on that 
committee. 

Another and more creditable and enduring monument 
of Mr. Perkins’s diligence in art, besides his laborious 
published volumes on art subjects, is the Museum of 
Fine Arts. It was his influence chiefly that prevailed in 
the selection of the florid architectural exterior, with its 
terra-cotta entablatures and finials. It was largely his 
influence, too, that prevented this institution becoming a 
dumping-ground for picture-dealers, thus earning their 
misprision, and made it the comprehensive collection of 
all representative forms and eras of art that it is—a 
model of its kind and the envy of many a more richly 
endowed and more pretentious museum. Remembering 
all these things, many who were wont to give him slight- 
ing criticism are now haunted with a poignant regret 
that Mr. Perkins did not have heartier honor in his own 
city while he lived. 

Boston is to have the first sight of the “ Mexican vil- 
lage’ that is about to traverse the United States, on the 
plan of the “ Japanese village” that has been so popular. 
The archeology and indigenous art of Mexico are well 
worthy of study. At the present moment no less than 
five celebrated archzologists are at work among the 
sculptured stones of the amazing ruins of a civilization on 
this continent, that was superior to and antedated any 
civilization of the world outside of Egypt. It is promisea 
that this absorbingly interesting American archeology 
(which may ultimately establish the theory held at the 
Peabody Museum of American Archeology at Harvard, 
that America was the cradle of the human race) will be 
well represented in this exhibition. Scarcely less inter- 
esting will be the illustrations at the “ Aztec fair” of the 
beautiful modern art workmanship peculiar to the Mexi- 
cans. We are to see the manufacture of those wonder- 
ful miniature figures known as “rag figures,” which 
excel in their perfection of realistic detail and life-likeness 
anything of European make of the same genre. This, 
like all indigenous Mexican art, has been handed down 
for centuries from generation to generation—a “ feat 
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and mystery” belonging to one clan in one district of the 
country. The rag-figure maker is a true artist, and his 
work has the same charm as that of the Tanagra figur- 
ines, so touching and full of human nature are the atti- 
tudes and expressions of these representations of the 
every-day life of the people. Then, too, the deft and 
swift “ throwers "’ and moulders of the Aztec pottery will 
be seen at work making their quaint and beautiful vases 
and other vessels on models that are significantly akin 
to the relics of the ancient ceramic arts of the Eastern 
hemisphere. We shall see the making of the famous 
feather work peculiar to Mexico for the ornamentation 
of curtains, altar-cloths and other rich hangings, in which 
feathers are employed in some mysterious manner, neither 
woven, nor worked, nor sewn into the material, with the 
natural colors exquisitely blended and occasionally inten- 
sified by brilliant dyes; and there is to be a full repre- 
sentation of the silver filigree workers and of the onyx 
cutters of Mexico, the former rivalling the Florentine or 


best ancient Italian 


Venetian filigree, and the latter the 
cameo cutting. It is a curious fact that while similar 
and in artistic value superior effects to those of the Euro- 
pean workman are attained by the Mexican artisans, they 
are reached by entirely different methods, peculiar to the 
country. Their work is very highly appreciated in 
Europe, and no collection of jewelry, it is said, is con- 
sidered complete without specimens of this fine-spun 
Mexican gold or silver filigree. The late King of Bava- 
ria had a magnificent dining-room ornamented with the 
onyx work of these Pueblo workmen whom we are to 
see in Horticultural Hall. The masterpiece of Ludwig's 
collection was a bunch of grapes, with the velvety bloom 
upon them, all cut out of the strata of delicate shades of 
purple running through the block of onyx. With all this 
fine art will also be exemplified the useful arts, the home- 
life and the high-colored costumes of the Mexicans. 
After investing a hundred millions and more in carrying 
railroads and civilization to Mexico, Boston will be taught 
why the Mexicans felt and still feel that they had al- 
ready something of a civilization of their own. 
BOSTON, Sept. roth, 1886, GRETA. 


Oli Books and Dew. 


CONCERNING “ ELZEVIRS.” 

THE average cultivated reader, doubtless, has heard 
or read somewhere about “ precious Elzevirs "—in novels 
one often finds mention of them—but probably with little 
more than a very general idea as to what constitutes the 
value of the little volumes bearing the imprint of the fam- 
ily of printers from whom they take their name and who 
flourished from 1595 to 1680. When a man is taken 
with the fever of book collecting, he often begins by 
looking for Elzevirs, and in his searches at the book- 
stalls eagerly scans the title-page of ary old volume of 
the period he may come upon which for size and general 
appearance might be the prize he is looking for. He 
probably knows that the “ good dates ” begin from 1626 ; 
but especially does he look for the sphere on the title- 
page. Perhaps he does not know at first that the 
Elzevirs were not alone in using the sphere for a trade- 
mark, and that in the seventeenth century it was a 
favorite emblem, used by several booksellers and 
printers. Mr. Andrew Lang, in his admirable little 
volume “ Books and Bookmen” (published by George T. 
Coombes), which, by the way, every bibliophile should 
possess, devotes a chapter to Elzevirs. He gives in fac- 
simile frontispieces and title-pages of some rare books, 
and “for the beginner's instruction” two copies of 
spheres. “The first,” he says, “is a sphere, an ill-cut, 
ill-drawn sphere, which is not Elzevirian at all,” and 
“the second, on the other hand, is a true Elzevirian 
sphere, from a play of Moliére’s, printed in 1675.” The 
reader is told to “ observe the comparatively neat 
drawing of the second sphere, and not to be led away 
after spurious imitations.” Unfortunately, the difference 
pointed out by Mr. Lang between the two illustrations is 
not apparent to the general reader. Indeed, what is 


given as the “true Elzevirian sphere” is the worse of 
the two. Both are very bad, which, doubtless, is due 
to defective reproduction of the orginals. 

Apart from this mishap—for which he is not to blame 
—Mr. Lang's notes on Elzevirs are valuable and inter- 
esting. He bids the reader beware of the vulgar error 
of fancying that little duodecimos with the mark of the 
fox and the bee’s nest, and the motto “ Quzrendo,” come 
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from the press of the Elzevirs. “The mark is that of 
Abraham Wolfgang, whose name is not a pseudonym 
for Elzevir. There are three sorts of Elzevir pseudonyms. 
First, they occasionally reprinted the full title-page, pub- 
lisher’s name and all, of the books they pirated. Secondly, 
when they printed books of a ‘dangerous’ sort, Jansen- 
ist pamphlets and so forth, they used pseudonyms like 
‘Nic. Schouter,’ on the ‘Lettres Provinciales’ of 
Pascal. Thirdly, there are real pseudonyms employed 
by the Elzevirs. John and Daniel, printing at Leyden 
(1652-1655), used the false name of ‘ Jean Sambix.’ The 
Elzevirs of Amsterdam often placed the name ‘ Jacques 
le Jeune’ on their title-pages. The collector who re- 
members these things must also see that his purchases 
have the right ornaments at the heads of chapters, the 
right tail-pieces at the ends. Two of the most fre- 
quently recurring ornaments are the so-called ‘ Téte de 
Buffle’ and the ‘ Siréne.’ More or less clumsy copies of 
these and the other Elzevirian ornaments are common 
enough in books of the period, even among those printed 
out of the Low Countries; for example, in books pub- 
lished in Paris.” 

As already intimated, the “ good dates ” of Elzevirian 
books begin from 1626. The year after, Bonaventure 
and Abraham Elzevir became partners. They chose 
excellent types; in 1635 they turned out the beautiful 
“ Czsar,” and in 1636 appeared the first edition of the 
“ Virgil,” the classical series having been begun in 1629 
with “ Horace ” and “ Ovid.” In 1641 they began what 
Mr. Lang calls “ their elegant piracies” of French 
plays and poetry, with “Le Cid.” ‘They both died in 
1652, after publishing Thibault’s “ Académie de l"Espée,” 
a sumptuous work on fencing. John and Daniel Elzevir 
succeeded Bonaventure and Abraham, and brought out 
the charming “ Imitation of Christ” of Thomas 4 
Kempis. In 1655 Daniel joined a cousin, Louis, in 
Amsterdam, and John stayed in Leyden. The busi- 
ness was continued in Amsterdam until 1680, wher. 
Daniel died; it then broke up, and the next year the 
type, by Christopher Van Dyck, was sold by Daniel's 
widow. John died in Leyden in 1661. His widow 
struggled on, but her son, Abraham, was incompetent, 
and in 1681 the business there, too, was closed up, and 
the famous name passed into history. 

The enormous differences of value, rarity and ex- 
cellence among the productions of the Elzevirian press 
are noted. The book-stalls teem with small “cropped,” 
dingy, dirty, battered Elzevirian editions of the classics, 
not “ of the good date.” Mr. Lang pronounces these 
valueless, especially as Elzevirian type is too small to 
be read with comfort by most modern eyes. He ad- 
vises the collector to save his money, avoid littering 
his shelves with what he will soon find to be rubbish, 
and wait the rare chance of acquiring a really beau- 
tiful and rare Elzevir. In the mean while he is to re- 
member that the “taller” the copy, the less harmed 
and nipped by the binder’s shears, the better, * * * 
“only tall Elzevirs preserve their ancient proportions, 
only tall Elzevirs are worth collecting. Dr. Lemuel 
Gulliver remarks that the King of Lilliput was taller than 
any of his court by about half the thickness of a nail, 
and that his altitude filled the minds of all with awe. 
Well, the Philistine may think a few millimetres, more 
or less, in the height of an Elzevir are of little importance. 
When he comes to sell he will discover the difference. 
An uncut, or almost uncut, copy of a good Elzevir may 
be worth fifty or sixty pounds or more; an ordinary 
copy may bring fewer pence. The binders usually pare 
down the top and bottom more than the sides. I have 
a ‘ Rabelais’ of the good date, with the red letters (1663), 
and some of the pages have never been opened at the 
sides, But the height is only some 122 millimetres, a 
mere dwarf. Anything over 130 millimetres is very rare, 
Therefore, the collector of Elzevirs should have one of 
those useful ivory-handled knives on which the French 
measures are marked, and thus he will at once be able 
to satisfy himself as to the exact height of any ex- 
ample which he encounters.” 

There are a few of the more notable of the Elzevirs, 
without which no collection is complete. The most 
famous and most expensive of all is an old cooking 
book, “ Le Pastissier Francois,” which is of no intrinsic 
value, but is cherished simply because it is very rare. 
Sensier’s copy, only 128 millimetres in height and in the old 
ordinary vellum binding, sold for 128 francs in April, 1828; 
for 201 francs in 1837. “Then the book was glorious- 
ly bound by Trautz-Bauzonnet, and was sold with Potier’s 
books in 1870, when it fetched 2910 francs. At the 
Beuzon sale (1875) it fetched 3255 francs, and, falling 
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dreadfully in price, was sold again in 1877 for 2200 
francs. M. Dutuit, at Rouen, has a taller copy, bound 
by Bauzonnet. Last time it was sold (1851) it brought 
251 francs. The Duke de Chartres has now the copy 
of Pieters, the historian of the Elzevirs, valued at 3000 
francs.* ** M. Willems, the learned historian of the 
Elzevirs, is indignant at the successes of a book which, as 
Brunet declares, is badly printed. There must be at 
least forty known ‘ Pastissier’ in the world. Yes; but 
there are at least 4000 people who would greatly re- 
joice to possess a ‘ Pastissier,’ and some of these desirous 
ones are very wealthy.” About thirty years ago no 
fewer than three copies were sold at Brighton, England, 
and, curiously enough, two uncut copies turned up 
simultaneously in Paris. One of them Morgand and 
Fatout sold for £400. 

“ Another extremely rare Elzevir is ‘ L’Illustre Théatre 
de Mons Corneille’ (Leyden, 1644). This contains ‘Le 
Cid,’ ‘ Les Horaces,’ ‘Le Cinna,’ ‘La Mort de Pompée,’ 
‘Le Polyeute.’ Only six or seven copies of the book are 
actually known, though three or four are believed to 
exist in England, probably all covered with dust in the 
library of some lord.” An expensive copy, bound by 
Trautz-Bauzonnet, was sold for £300. 

The “ Virgil” of 1636, edited by Heinsius, beautiful in 
paper, type and ornaments, is prettily printed, but incor- 
rect. Nicholas Heinsius, the son of the editor, when he 
came to correct his father’s edition, found that it con- 
tained so many misprints as to be nearly the most in- 
correct copy in the world. Heyne says, “Let the 
‘Virgil’ be one of the rare Elzevirs, if you please, but 
within it has scarcely a trace of any good quality.” 
Willems regards it, with the equally fine “ Czsar” of 
1635 and the “ Imitation,” without date, the most sucess- 
ful works of the Elzevirs, “one of the most enviable 
jewels in the casket of the bibliophile.” It may be 
recognized by the page 238, which is erroneously 
printed 248. A good average height is frem 125 to 128 
millimetres. The highest known is 130 millimetres. 
The rarest Elzevir of all is “ L’Amiable Mére de Jesus.” 


“MASTERS OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE.” 


THE fresh flood of Russian literature, which is only 
beginning to reach us through the medium of careful translation, 
teceives a notable addition in the extracts included in Dupuy’s Es- 
says on Gogol, Turgénief and Totstoi, translated by Nathan 
Haskell Dole and published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 
The selection of these extracts, made for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the author's theory or giving interest to his analysis, has been 
so happily done that it will serve the purpose of giving the Ameri- 
can public a fair idea of the wealth of the new Russian literature, 
the most spontaneous and most original of our time. Passages 
of poetical description, as from Gogol’s “* A Terrible Vengeance,” 
of dreamy mysticism, asin the story of Lyroko, of realism, as from 
Turgénief’s “‘ Annals of a Sportsman,” of political and social and 
religious speculation, as from Tolstoi s bouks, open, as it were, a 
new world of thought and feeling to the reader. The critical 
and biographical work that binds them together is well and deli- 
cately done. M. Dupuy, it is true, underrates his own country 
realists, Zola, Flaubert and De Goncourt, and does them treacher- 
ous service in suggesting a comparison of their work with that of 
the Russians, who themselves admired and esteemed them. The 
two literatures have really little in common. The Russian is in 
the poetic stage, the French in the scientific. But his characteri- 
zation of each book and each writer and, in general, of Russian 
thought and language, is admirable for its clearness and insight. 
To his biographical work much that is of importance has been 
added by the translator in an appendix. The translation itself, 
being from the French, is unmarred by the somewhat grotesque 
English of portions of the translations from the Russian, in the 
making of which Mr.. Dole has had a hand. The book will un- 
doubtedly do what the translator expects of it, ‘‘ add new oil to 
the recently kindled fire of interest in Russian literature.” 





CounT TOLSTO!’s CHILDHOOD, BoyHOOD, YOUTH 
(translated by Isabel F. Hapgood and published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York) will be a revelation to those readers 
who have been unable to understand the position to which Russian 
literature has risen since Turgénief’s death. The vivid realism 
of the pictures of Russian life which these novelettes contain 
is not greater than is to be found in other Russian and in con- 
temporary French and German fiction ; but the intimacy of the 
union between ideas and things, always a mark of original think- 
ing, and almost monopolized in our time by the Russian writers, 
with whom we are just beginning to become acquainted through 
translations, is more remarkable here than elsewhere; and the 
Slavic determination to approach the problems of the age hope- 
fully and to solve them in the best manner is only less apparent 
than in ‘‘ My Religion,” Tolstoi’s latest book, as this is his first 
written, The excellent wood-cut of Tolstoi’s rude but intelligent 
features, which forms the frontispiece to the volume, presents the 
same characteristics as the book itself: observation, thoughtful- 
ness, gentleness, sensitiveness. The head is that of a Russian 
Socrates, and the book is not unworthy of it. 

‘Childhood, Boyhood, Youth,” though written as fiction and 
intended to form parts of a great novel, never finished, are, prob- 











ably, in the main, autobiographical. They deal with the author’s 
relatives, friends and acquaintances, with the scenes among whi-h 
he grew up and the events of hisearly life. Everything is related 
in a minute but lively style, which reminds on~ somewhat of 
Sterne, somewhat of Jean Paul Richter. The Kussian scenery, 
the interminable fields and forests, and the strange Russian society 
that seems to belong to the Dark Ages, the princes and princesses 
who conduct themselves like boors, the peasants smelling of 
tallow, the poor German tutor, the fool whose nonsense is taken 
for prophecy, are all drawn so as to appear to have extension, 
movement and the breath of life. They are real places and 
people, and make an impression on the reader which remains. 
The translation is, in the main, well written, but it is disfigured 
by a number of slips, evidently due to haste and a want of care- 
ful proof-reading. These should be corrected before issuing 
another edition. 





*“* APHRODITE.” 
THE ideal Aphrodite, symbol of that form of the 


Greek conception of love which comes nearest to the modern is, 
in a certain sense, the subject of Ernst Eckstein’s latest romance, 
which has been translated by Mary J. Safford, and is published 
by Gottsberger. More definitely, the tale is of a young Milesian 
sculptor, Acontius, who, coming to Miletus, finds himself thrown 
into the society of Cydippe, the beautiful daughter of Charidemus, 
the archon of the city. Cydippe consents to sit to Acontius for 
the statue of Aphrodite, that he desires to make, and thus incurs 
the jealousy of his first model, Neaira, a flower-girl. Acontius 
makes enemies of other lovers of both the girls, and has some 
hair-breadth escapes, particularly during a campaign of the 
Milesians against the pirates of the archipelago. Finally, he 
rescues Cydippe from the pirates, and is rewarded by obtaining 
her hand in marriage. The book is full of bright descriptions of 
the manner of life of the Asiatic Greeks, of their houses, costumes, 
feasts, etc. ‘The dramatic interest is well sustained, and though 
the sentiment is distinctly pagan it is refined, and even elevated. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THAT Mr. Stevenson is one of the best, if not the very 
best, living writer of f.ction who writes in English is known to 
all novel readers of the present generation. KIDKNAPPED is the 
most connected long siory he has yet written. It has an interest- 
ing and well-constructed plot, and is fairly crammed with incident. 
It is, besides, as plausibly life-like in every particular asa romance 
of Defoe. It relates the adventures of a young Scotchman, David 
Balfour, who sets out to find his uncle, and is kidnapped and 
carried off to sea, shipwrecked, and lost in the Highlands, ané 
who, finally, by a turn of fate, comes into his fortune. All this 
is related in the Scottish idiom of the last century, and with a 
liveliness of expression and of movement that never flags. 
** Kidnapped ” will add greatly to the author's reputation, and it 
leads us to expect still better things from him in the future. It is 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


HANNIBAL, OF NEW YORK, is a story of two of those 
perfectly heartless people who probably do not exist out of novels, 
and who, if they do exist, are certainly not worth writing or 
reading about. This, nevertheless, is a clever book in its way. 
The persons are not interesting as individuals, but they are as 
types; and there isa certain amount of philosophy about stocks 
and bonds and such things, and the efforts of their possessors to 
get on in society which will furnish amusement to some readers, 
and perhaps some useful instruction to others. The author is 
Thomas Wharton, and the publishers, Henry Holt & Co. 


Str ROGER DE COVERLY; the VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS oF Marco Po.o; Sir Thomas Browne’s RELIGIO 
Mepict, and Shakespeare’s MERCHANT OF VENICE, are the latest 
issues of Cassell’s National Library, edited by Professor Henry 
Morley. The “‘ Merchant of Venice” is accompanied by “* The 
Adventures of Giannetto,” from the Pecerone of Giovanni 
Fiorentino, and by stories from the Decameron and other sources, 
some of which may have furnished Shakespeare with certain 
particulars of his plot. It is scarcely necessary to refer again 
to the neat appearance of these little volumes, their accuracy, or 
their absurdly low price. 


ANOTHER Southern novel, with the customary pro- 
portions of negro humor, mild character drawing and somewhat 
tame situations, and with a lagging conclusion, THE New Man 
AT RossMERE, by Mrs. J. H. Walworth, will serve to wile away 
an idle hour as well as many another recently published novel, 
and doubtless better than some. It is put forth by Cassell & Co. 


THE biographical uncritical essay on HENRI REG- 
NAULT, by Roger Marx, which has already appeared in “‘ L’Art,” 
has been reissued in the more convenient form of the Librarie 
de L’Art, and makes one of its most interesting volumes. It is 
written without prejudice, and is illustrated in a manner to give a 
fair idea of Regnault’s remarkable talents and no less remark- 
able physique. 

THE DYEING OF TEXTILE FABRICS, by J. J. Hum- 
mel, F.C.S., is one of the most useful manuals of the admirable 
series edited by Professors Ayrton and Wormell and published 
by Cassell & Co. It does not attempt to popularize a necessarily 
practical and rather difficult subject, but it gives an intelligently 
arranged and very full account of the processes, machinery and 
materials used in modern dyeing, including not only what is 
asually expected in a text-book, but a mass of accurate informa- 
tion so systematized as to make of it a very good book of refer- 
ence as to all matters connected with the modern practice ol the 
art of which it treats. The scientific explanations introduced and 
chemical formulas are generally printed in full, symbols being 
used only in cases when they could hardly be dispensed with. 

















SKETCHING FROM NATURE.* 


V. COMPOSITION IN LANDSCAPE (CONTINUED). 
ewe CCASIONALLY, in very long or 
; mm very tall compositions, two oblique 
lines are used, not crossing one 
another, but meeting on one of 
the sides at an angle, so as to 
divide the picture into one large 
triangle and two smaller ones. 
The effect is usually very good. 
We give two examples, an upright 
and an oblong, Figs. 21 and 22. 

The circular or oval type was much employed by 
Claude Lorraine and by Turner, and occasionally by 
Corét, whose “‘ Dance of Nymphs” (Fig. 23), is a some- 
what complicated, but very beautiful,example. The cir- 
cular light in the middle is surrounded by a ring of dark 
foliage and shadow, very much heavier toward one side 


radiation due to perspective. The centre is the little bit 


of distance just beyond the water-mill. From it the 
banks of the pond, the walls of the mill and the road, al! 
of which are really parallel, seem to diverge, and the artist 
has chosen a cloud effect the lines of which tend toward, 
but not quite to the point. 

Right lined forms, it wili have been noticed, are most 
often used as principal in a composition. The reason is 
that they give it a certain strength and solidity which 
can be refined upon to any extent by adding curved or 
wavy lines in less important positions. In the seascape 
(Fig. 25), the curves of the breakers and clouds, no 
doubt, appear very important, but the straight horizon 
line, the straight lines of the rocks and little vessel, 
and the inward rush of the waves are much more so. In 
Fig. 20, where gently curved forms really predominate, 
they give the composition somewhat of the insipidity as 
well as of the tenderness of the springtime. 


As in most of the examples given, the scheme of com- 


concerned merely to reproduce of a pleasant scene what 


can best be shown within th 


frame, he 


four sides of a picture- 
will choose, if a choice is offered him, a view 
from which his principal mass will appear large and firm, 
yet sufficiently diversified to be agreeable, accompanied 
by contrasting forms, relieved by a background or set off 
by a foreground which will give some hint of what lies out 
of and beyond the picture. He will do this as a rule, how- 
ever deep or slight the feeling which he has experienced 
and wishes to convey, for in the expression of any thought 
or feeling it is necessary to avoid confusion, dulness and 
dryness of statement. There must be a plan; there 
must be some variety in it, and, if a lifelike and natural 
effect isto be gained, there must be some things not in- 
cluded in it which may give a suggestion of the bound- 
lessness of nature. In landscape, especially, too much 
stress cannot be laid on the need of rendering in some 
way the infinity of nature. 


even if it did not contain a single well-defined form, 


A picture which should do 


that, 








FIG, 20, 


than toward the other, and that again by an oval light 
with a second rim of dark three fourths of the way 
All these 
circles and ovals are echoed by the circle in perspective 
formed by the dancing figures, and the only contrasting 
forms are the graceful upright, but swaying lines of the 
trees and the figures. Radiating lines often form the 
groundwork of a composition, sometimes very obviously 


around it next to the frame of the picture. 


as in many sunset and sunrise effects in which, as already 
explained, the radiating lines of shadow and light are 
often helped (as already explained in the articles on per- 
spective), by the apparent convergence of really parallel 
lines of clouds. Almost all the distinctly radiating 
forms that are to be found on a large scale in nature are 
due to one or other of these causes—perspective of 
parallel lines, or shadows cast by a low sun cr moon, 
Hobbema’s picture (Fig. 24) offers a fair example of 
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** SPRING,” 


BY DAUBIGNY. 


(sez “ SKETCHING FKOM NATURE.”’) 


position is much plainer than is usual either in art or in 
nature, it is, perhaps, well to give one in which it is 
obscure. This moonlight scene of Daubigny’s (Fig. 26) 
looks at first sight a mere jumble of broken clouds in 
the sky and confused shadows on the ground, but it is 
really a radiating composition—the fence, the road, the 
buildings and the clouds all tending to a point very near 
the centre of the picture, just under the eave of the little 
hut near the sheepfold. The tall column of smoke and 
the line of the horizon divide the picture into three un- 
equal but well-proportioned rectangles, and all these 
straight lines have their contrast in the circular outline 
of the moon. 

In great works, the principles of formal composition 
which we have been examining, and several others, are 
used with forethought and discrimination to produce a 
wished-for effect upon the mind of the spectator, leading 
up to the sentiment which the artist wishes to communi- 
cate. In ordinary landscape work, in which the artist is 


ILLUSTRATING COMPOSITION IN ROUNDED 











MASSES. 


and though its composition was made up of vague lights 
and shadows and stains of color, would be a great land- 
scape, while a picture that contained admirably drawn 
trees or rocks, without atmosphere or distance, or other 
suggestion of things surrounding but unseen, could be 
little but an illustration of natural history. The making 
of such studies as these last has its uses for the artist as 
will be shown in a later article, but his serious work 
should go beyond them. As a rule, though, it is best to 
have some solid bit of drawing, and, indeed, the more of 
it the better, provided that mystery and freedom are not 
absent either. 

It can do no harm to repeat that the lines of a com- 
position are not necessarily those of the objects in the 
picture. They are simply the lines of greatest inter- 
est, over which the eye naturally travels. Thus two 
very interesting points, not actually connected will make 
aline in the composition. In this way the figures and 
dog in the last example, and the moon just above them, 
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furnish a perpendicular line which corresponds to and 
balances that of the smoke. If there were a cloud instead 
of the moon and a tree-stump instead of the figure, the 
objects being less interesting would hardly serve the 
purpose, In this way, too, a loose arrangement of small 
masses may act as a principal mass, if the interest 
passes naturally from one to another and so around to 
the first, the unrelated forms interposed being less inter- 
esting. As for the principle of balance, which some 
writers on composition make so much of, it simply 
amounts to this: that if all the interest liesat one end of 
a picture, then the other 
end is superfluous and 
should be cut off. For it 
will constantly be found 
that a small figure may 
balance a_ great inert 
mass, that a point of light 
may balance an expanse 
of darkness, a cloud a 
mountain, and a stain of 
color in the background 
a fully drawn nude figure 
in the foreground. 

The sketcher will often 
remark that what in its 
permanent parts is a very 
uninteresting landscape 
and totally without com- 
position will at times offer 
a very charming picture, 
because of some passing 
effect of light and shade, 
or some chance grouping 
of clouds or of animals 
and men. Those chance 
compositions, if he is 
quick enough to jot them 
down, will prove the most 
interesting. For the rest, 
he is always sure of find- 
ing good compositions in 
light and shade in the 
morning and evening, and 
more subtle compositions 
in values or in tones on 
gray days and at twilight. 
As he becomes better ac- 
quainted both with nature 
and with good pictures, 
he will come to see unity 
and variety, the necessary 
elements of good compo- 
sition almost everywhere, 
so that in the end he will 
hardly see anything that 
will not suggest a picture 
to him. 

ROBERT JARVIS. 





“THERE is no china- 
painting, no glass-paint- 
ing, no tempera, no fres- 
co, no oil, wax, varnish, 
or twenty-chimney pow- 
er  extract-of-everything 
painting which can com- 
pare with the quiet and 
tender virtue of water- 
color in its proper use 
and place. There is 
nothing that obeys the 
artist's hand so exquisite- 
ly; nothing that records 
the subtlest pleasures of 
sight so perfectly. All 
the splendors of the prism and the jewel are vulgar 
and few compared to the subdued blending of infin- 
ite opalescence in finely inlaid water-color; and the 
repose of light obtainable by its transparent tints and 
absolutely right forms, to be rendered by practised 
use of its opaque ones, are beyond rivalship, even by 
the most skilful methods in other media.” With such 
an opinion from so eminent a critic as John Ruskin, 
lovers of water-color can afford to disregard the dis- 
paraging comparisons of those who would give to pro- 
ductions in oils the higher position from an artistic 
standpoint. 


FIG, 21, ‘*‘ OAKS.” 





FLOWER-PAINTING IN O/LS. 
XI.—CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND DAHLIAS—GENERAL 
HINTS ON PICTORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

“IN the practice of drawing or painting from nature,” 
says Leslie, “there can be no doubt that, until correct- 
ness of eye and obedience of hand are attained, the clos- 
est possible, the most minute imitation, is the best.” He 
also says that “it may safely be assumed that no painter 
is likely to become great who does not begin with scru- 
pulous finish.” Be this as it may, it is certain that faith- 
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(see “SKETCHING FROM NATURE.”) 


ful imitation should precede the exercise of other artistic 
faculties; that we must obtain knowledge and experience 
from the careful portrayal of separate objects before 
making use of the prerogatives of art—generalization, 
adaptation, and arrangement. ‘Thus, in painting flowers, 
we should be able to imitate individual specimens with 
some degree of skill, before combining them into groups 
and pictures, or applying them to purposes of decoration. 
In these instructions, therefore, particular flowers have 
been described in detail in order to illustrate the mode 
of working recommended, and to serve as examples for 
the treatment of other kinds not especially mentioned. 


QUE COMPOSITION, 








Before leaving this branch of the subject, a few sug- 
gestions will be given with regard to the chrysanthemum 
and the dahlia, which are most attractive models for the 
artist from their beauty and variety of color as well as 
permanence. Both should be painted in broadly as to 
their light and shade, care being taken to represent the 
flowers in correct perspective, since they seldom appear 
as circles, but as ellipses of varying width. The deepest 
shadows should be laid in and left undisturbed, the 
half-shadows may be painted into, and, next to these, 
and lastly, touches of high light must accent the petals, 
and suggest their num- 
ber. 

The rays of the chrys- 
anthemum are often irreg- 
ular in length, and they 
assume different shapes 
in the different varieties 
of the flower. They are 
represented by converg- 
ing strokes of the brush, 
broad or narrow as occa- 
sion requires. Each sep- 
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arate ray cannot be paint- 
ed, but the general effect 
must be given. By re- 
garding the flower with 
half-closed eyes the means 
of producing this result 
can be easily discerned. 
As respects their color, it 
is unnecessary to give 
precise directions, since 
the combinations so often 
described will furnish ev- 
ery tint and hue to be 
found in the several vari- 
eties of this much-admir- 
ed flower. 

The larger size of the 
dahlia unfits it somewhat 
for pictorial uses, but it 
may be effectively em- 
ployed for screen or panel 
decoration, as it far sur- 
passes the chrysanthe- 
mum in variety and rich- 
ness of color. Nothing 
can exceed the splendor 
and brilliancy of its hues, 
and in this respect it is a 
most tempting subject to 
the painter in spite of its 
regularity of form and the 
symmetrical arrangement 
of its petals. The flowers 
will not look stiff if judi- 
ciously grouped and rep- 
resented in different 
stages of bloom with their 
foliage, and drooping, 
button-like buds, while 
they afford every oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of 
that taste and skill in 
composition and arrange- 
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ment of color which alone 
can make a representation 
; / of flowers really a work 
WM opel ¥ of art. 
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the dahlia is rendered by 
giving proper depth and 
gradation to the shad- 
ows, and brilliancy to the 
lights, besides noting and 
depicting the whitish re- 
flections or bloom on the surface of the petals. For 
the dark purple varieties a richer color would probably 
be obtained by using ultramarine with the carmine or 
crimson lake, instead of permanent blue, adding black of 
Vandyck brown in the deepest shadows. (renuine ultra 
marine, the purest blue known, and also the most perma- 
nent, is, however, very expensive; its place is frequently 
supplied by French ultramarine, which is considered su- 
perior in color to permanent blue. Marroon dahlias and 
chrysanthemums may be painted with blue, crimson lake 
or carmine No, 2, with black in the shadows, and some 
times Indian yellow. White will be needed in the lights, 
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and vermilion in the redder tones. The color of the claret 
varieties may be obtained in the manner recommended 
for nasturtiums of similar huc. 

In using flowers for decoration, it is frequently neces- 
sary and desirable to 
avoid a literal imitation 
of the model chosen. 
For example, when 
leaves and blossoms are 
too crowded, some 
should be omitted; in 
other cases, they may 
be supplied to improve 
the grace and beauty of 
the design, but all such 
changes and additions 
should be made in ac- 
cordance with the laws 
of nature, as shown in 
the species under con- 
sideration. To this end 
the plant’s mode of 
growth must he accu- 
rately noted, the arrange- 
ment of the leaves on 
the stem whether oppo- 
site or alternate, the 
number of petals anc - 
other parts of the flow- Being eee eG 
ers, if symmetrical, and 
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be painted direct from nature, since in no other way can 
their most attractive qualities be reproduced. For this 
purpose, no studies, however faithfully made from nature 
in the first instance, should take the place of the originals. 
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therefore valuable to a 
flower-painter; it in- 
creases the interest felt 
in the objects of study, 
and serves to guide the 
observation in the correct rendering of the character- 
istics of different flowers, just as a knowledge of per- 
spective leads to the detection and avoidance of errors 
in the representation of form, It is true that few per- 
sons are careful 
observers, and 
that we do not 


(see “SKETCHING FROM NATURE,”’) 


Indeed, it is always more interesting and satisfactory to 
work from the flowers themselves. But these are not al- 
ways attainable, and for purposes of decoration studies 
may be copied with advantage. As none will equal in 
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Besides canvas and academy board, a very good ma- 


terial for this purpose will be found in “ window holland ” 


the painted linen used for window-shades. Remnants 


can be purchased for a mere trifle at any shop where ’ 
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FIG, 22, ‘‘SKETCH AT BARBIZON,”’ BY ROUSSEAU. ILLUSTRATING LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION, 


these articles are man- 
ufactured. 

In decorating mirrors 
or glass photograph- 
frames, if the paint is 
put on thickly, the flow- 
ers can be finished in 
one sitting, in spite of 
the non-absorbent sur- 
face, but some Siccatif 
de Courtrai should be 
used with the transpar- 
ent colors and in the 
green leaves, since these 
will require a second 
painting. 

Although the practice 
of flower-painting in its 
decorative aspects has 
a fascination of its own, 
we take it for granted 
that no real lover of the 
art will be satisfied to 
pursue it solely to this 
end, With increasing 
interest in the study 
and increasing skill in 
the representation of 
flowers, a desire will be 
felt to form them into 
pictures and thus rise in 
the scale of artistic be- 
ing, since to paint a 
good picture of any kind 
requires not only natural 


taste, but the culture and exercise of certain faculties. 


If these are not called into play we are stunted as artists. 


If you paint for profit as well as pleasure it is also 


advisable to produce pictures, 








wish in an artistic 
presentation of 
flowers the pre- 
cision and the 
minute portrayal 
of parts requisite 
in a_ botanical 
drawing, but we 
must not there- 
fore sacrifice truth 
—only adapt it to 
our needs. 

The flowers se- 
lected for imita- 
tion should al- 
ways be the most 
perfect specimens 
of their kind— 
those approach- 
ing most nearly 
to that ideal form 
which Ruskin de- 
fines as “the ut- 
most degree of 
beauty of which 
the species is 
capable.” The 
mission of art is 
to idealize, with- 
out destroying re- 
semblance, there- 
fore never make 
your copy smaller 
than the original 
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flowers; it may FIG, 23. “‘DANCE OF NYMPHS,” BY COROT, ILLUSTRATING CIRCULAR COMPOSITION, 


be larger, provid- 
ed you do not 
overstep the pos- 
sibilities of nature. Occasional blemishes may be ren- 
dered, if they add to the picturesqueness of the subject ; 
but, as a rule, they should be discarded, as well as all 
evidences of decay 
When flowers are represented pictorially, they should 





(sme “SKETCHING FROM NATURE.”’) 


value those executed by yourself, and as much will be 
learned by the practice, you should seize every opportu- 
nity of making careful representations of different flowers 
Such studies may prove very useful ; you should therefore 
add to thei number season by season. 








Fashions in decoration, 
no matter how 
beautiful and ap- 
propriate they 
may be, are con- 
tinually changing 
and passing away, 
but pictures of 

* flowers have a 
permanent value. 
To be salable, 
they should, how- 
ever, be moderate 
in size. 

For the picto- 
rial treatment of 
flowers much 
more is needful 
than the mere 
ability to copy 
them from na- 
ture, singly or in 
groups. They 
must be combin- 
ed so as to form 
an attractive 
whole, with suit- 
able accessories 
in the way of ob- 
jects or bits of 
drapery, the light 
and shade should 
be skilfully dis- 
posed, and the 
colors _ properly 
harmonized and 
contrasted, To 
accomplish _ this 
with success re- 
quires (besides a 
thorough knowl- 
edge of drawing) 


some acquaintance with the rules of composition, the dili- 
gent cultivation of the artistic perceptions, including the 
appreciation of color, and a familiarity with some of the 


other branches of painting ; for the imitation of flowers 
alone will never teach that breadth and freedom of hand- 
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from the press of the Elzevirs. ‘The mark is that of 
Abraham Wolfgang, whose name is not a pseudonym 
for Elzevir. There are three sorts of Elzevir pseudonyms. 
First, they occasionally reprinted the full title-page, pub- 
lisher’s name and a}!, of the books they pirated. Secondly, 
when they printed books of a ‘dangerous’ sort, Jansen- 
ist pamphlets and so forth, they used pseudonyms like 
‘Nic. Schouter,” on the ‘Lettres Provinciales’ of 
Pascal. Thirdly, there are real pseudonyms employed 
by the Elzevirs. John and Daniel, printing at Leyden 
(1652-1655), used the false name of ‘ Jean Sambix.’ The 
Elzevirs of Amsterdam often placed the name ‘ Jacques 
le Jeune’ on their title-pages. The collector who re- 
members these things must also see that his purchases 
have the right ornaments at the heads of chapters, the 
right tail-pieces at the ends. Two of the most fre- 
quently recurring ornaments are the so-called ‘ Téte de 
Buffle ’ and the ‘ Siréne.’ 
these and the other Elzevirian ornaments are common 
enough in books of the period, even among those printed 


More or less clumsy copies of 


out of the Low Countries; for example, in books pub- 
lished in Paris.” 

As already intimated, the “ good dates” of Elzevirian 
books begin from 1626. The year after, Bonaventure 
and Abraham Elzevir became partners. They chose 
excellent types; in 1635 they turned out the beautiful 
“ Cesar,” and in 1636 appeared the first edition of the 
“ Virgil,” the classical series having been begun in 162g 
with “ Horace” and “ Ovid.” In 1641 they began what 
Mr. Lang calls “ their elegant piracies ” 
plays and poetry, with “Le Cid.” They both died in 
1652, after publishing Thibault’s “‘ Académie de l’Espée,” 
John and Daniel Elzevir 


of French 


a sumptuous work on fencing. 
succeeded Bonaventure and Abraham, and brought out 
the charming “ Imitation of Christ” of Thomas a 
Kempis. In 1655 Daniel joined a cousin, Louis, in 
Amsterdam, and John stayed in Leyden. The busi- 
ness was continued in Amsterdam until 1680, when 
Daniel died; it then broke up, and the next year the 
type, by Christopher Van Dyck, was sold by Daniel's 
widow. John died in Leyden in 1661. His widow 
struggled on, but her son, Abraham, was incompetent, 
and in 1681 the business there, too, was closed up, and 
the famous name passed into history. 

The enormous differences of value, rarity and ex- 
cellence among the productions of the Elzevirian press 
are noted. The book-stalls teem with small “ cropped,” 
dingy, dirty, battered Elzevirian editions of the classics, 
not “of the good date.” Mr. Lang pronounces these 
valueless, especially as Elzevirian type is too small to 
be read with comfort by most modern eyes. He ad- 
vises the collector to save his money, avoid littering 
his shelves with what he will soon find to be rubbish, 
and wait the rare chance of acquiring a really beau- 
tiful and rare Elzevir. In the mean while he is to re- 
member that the “taller” the copy, the less harmed 
and nipped. by the binder’s shears, the better, * * * 
“only tall Elzevirs preserve their ancient proportions, 
only tall Elzevirs are worth collecting. Dr. Lemuel 
Gulliver remarks that the King of Lilliput was taller than 
any of his court by about half the thickness of a nail, 
and that his altitude filled the minds of all with awe. 
Well, the Philistine may think a few millimetres, more 
or less, in the height of an Elzevir are of little importance. 
When he comes to sell he will discover the difference. 
An uncut, or almost uncut, copy of a good Elzevir may 
be worth fifty or sixty pounds or more; an ordinary 
copy may bring fewer pence. The binders usually pare 
I have 
a ‘ Rabelais’ of the good date, with the red letters (1663), 
and some of the pages have never been opened at the 
But the height is only some 122 millimetres, a 
mere dwarf. Anything over 130 millimetres is very rare, 
Therefore, the collector of Elzevirs should have one of 


down the top and bottom more than the sides. 


sides. 


those useful ivory-handled knives on which the French 
measures are marked, and thus he will at once be able 
to satisfy himself as to the exact height of any ex- 
ample which he encounters.” 

There are a few of the more notable of the Elzevirs, 
The most 
fainous and most expensive of all is an old cooking 


without which no collection is complete. 


book, “ Le Pastissier Francois,” which is of no intrinsic 
value, but is cherished simply because it is very rare. 
Sensier’s copy, only 128 millimetres in height and in the old 
ordinary vellum binding, sold for 128 francs in April, 1828; 
for 201 francs in 1837. 
ly bound by Trautz-Bauzonnet, and was sold with Potier’s 
books in 1870, when it fetched 2910 francs. At the 
Beuzon sale (1875) it fetched 3255 francs, and, falling 


“Then the book was glorious- 
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dreadfully in price, was sold again in 1877 for 2200 
francs. M. Dutuit, at Rouen, has a taller copy, bound 
by Bauzonnet. Last time it was sold (1851) it brought 
251 francs. The Duke de Chartres has now the copy 
of Pieters, the historian of the Elzevirs, valued at 3000 
francs.* ** M. Willems, the learned historian of the 
Elzevirs, is indignant at the successes of a book which, as 
Brunet declares, is badly printed. There must be at 
least forty known ‘ Pastissier’ in the world. 
there are at least 4000 people who would greatly re- 


Yes; but 


joice to possess a ‘ Pastissier,’ and some of these desirous 
ones are very wealthy.” About thirty years ago no 
fewer than three copies were sold at Brighton, England, 
and, curiously enough, two uncut copies turned up 
simultaneously in Paris. One of them Morgand and 
Fatout sold for £400. 

“ Another extremely rare Elzevir is ‘ L’Ilustre Théftre 
de Mons Corneille’ (Leyden, 1644). 
Cid,’ ‘ Les Horaces,’ ‘Le Cinna,’ ‘La Mort de Pompée,’ 
‘Le Polyeute.’ 
actually known, though three or four are believed to 
exist in England, probably all covered with dust in the 


This contains ‘ Le 


Only six or seven copies of the book are 


library of some lord.” An expensive copy, bound by 
Trautz-Bauzonnet, was sold for £300. 

The “ Virgil” of 1636, edited by Heinsius, beautiful in 
paper, type and ornaments, is prettily printed, but incor- 
rect. Nicholas Heinsius, the son of the editor, when he 
came to correct his father’s edition, found that it con- 
tained so many misprints as to be nearly the most in- 
correct copy in the world. Heyne says, “Let the 
‘Virgil’ be one of the rare Elzevirs, if you please, but 
within it has scarcely a trace of any good quality.” 
Willems regards it, with the equally fine “ Casar” of 
1635 and the “Imitation,” without date, the most sucess- 
ful works of the Elzevirs, ‘one of the most enviable 
jewels in the casket of the bibliophile.” It may be 
recognized by the page 238, which is erroneously 
printed 248. <A good average height is from 125 to 128 
millimetres. The highest known is 130 millimetres. 
The rarest Elzevir of all is “‘ L’Amiable Mére de Jesus.” 


‘“*MASTERS OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE.” 

THE fresh flood of Russian literature, which is only 
beginning to reach us through the medium of careful translation, 
receives a notable addition in the extracts included in Dupuy’s Es- 
says on Gogol, Turgénief and Totstoi, translated by Nathan 
Haskell Dole and published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 
The selection of these extracts, made for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the author’s theory or giving interest to his analysis, has been 
so happily done that it will serve the purpose of giving the Ameri- 
can public a fair idea of the wealth of the new Russian literature, 
the most spontaneous and most original of our time. 
of poetical description, as from Gogol’s ‘‘ A Terrible Vengeance,” 
of dreamy mysticism, asin the story of Lyroko, of realism, as from 
Turgénief’s ‘* Annals of a Sportsman,’ 
religious speculation, as from Tolstoi’s books, open, as it were, a 
new world of thought and feeling to the reader. 
and biographical work that binds them together is well and deli- 
cately done. M. Dupuy, it is true, underrates his own country 
realists, Zola, Flaubert and De Goncourt, and does them treacher- 
ous service in suggesting a comparison of their work with that of 
the Russians, who themselves admired and esteemed them. The 
two literatures have really little in common, The Russian is in 
the poetic stage, the French in the scientific. But his characteri- 
zation of each book and each writer and, in general, of Russian 
thought and language, is admirable for its clearness and insight. 
To his biographical work much that is of importance has been 
added by the translator in an appendix. The translation itself, 
being from the French, is unmarred by the somewhat grotesque 
English of portions of the translations from the Russian, in the 
making of which Mr. Dole has had ahand. The book will un- 
doubtedly do what the translator expects of it, ‘‘ add new oil to 
the recently kindled fire of interest in Russian literature.” 


Passages 
’ 


of political and social and 


The critical 





COUNT TOLSTOi’Ss CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, YOUTH 
(translated by Isabel F. Hapgood and published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York) will be a revelation to those readers 
who have been unable to understand the position to which Russian 
literature has risen since Turgénief’s death. The vivid realism 
of the pictures of Russian life which these novelettes contain 
is not greater than is to be found in other Russian and in con- 
temporary French and German fiction ; but the intimacy of the 
union between ideas and things, always a mark of original think- 
ing, and almost monopolized in our time by the Russian writers, 
with whom we are just beginning to become acquainted through 
translations, is more remarkable here than elsewhere; and the 
Slavic determination to approach the problems of the age hope- 
fully and to solve them in the best manner is only less apparent 
than in ‘‘ My Religion,” Tolstoi’s latest book, as this is his first 
written. The excellent wood-cut of Tolstoi’s rude but intelligent 
features, which forms the frontispiece to the volume, presents the 
same characteristics as the book itself: observation, thoughtful- 
ness, gentleness, sensitiveness. The head is that of a Russian 
Socrates, and the book is not unworthy of it. 

**Childhood, Boyhood, Youth,” though written as fiction and 
intended to form parts of a great novel, never finished, are, prob- 








ably, in the main, autobiographical. They deal with the author's 
relatives, friends and acquaintances, with the scenes among whi-| 
he grew up and the events of hisearly life. Everything is related 
in a minute but lively style, which reminds on> somewhat of 
Sterne, somewhat of Jean Paul Richter. The Kussian scenery, 
the interminable fields and forests, and'the strange Russian society 
that seems to belong to the Dark Ages, the princes and princesses 
who conduct themselves like boors, the peasants smelling of 
tallow, the poor German tutor, the fool whose nonsense is taken 
for prophecy, are all drawn so as to appear to have extension, 
of life. 


people, and make an impression on the reader which remains. 
The translation is, in the main, well written, but it is disfigured 


movement and the breath They are real places and 


by a number of slips, evidently due to haste and a want of care- 
ful proof-reading. These should be corrected before issuing 
another edition. 


“ APHRODITE.” 


THE ideal Aphrodite, symbol of that form of the 
Greek conception of love which comes nearest to the modern is, 
in a certain sense, the subject of Ernst Eckstein’s latest romance, 
which has been translated by Mary J. Safford, and is published 
by Gottsberger. More definitely, the tale is of a young Milesian 
sculptor, Acontius, who, coming to Miletus, finds himself thrown 
into the society of Cydippe, the beautiful daughter of Charidemus, 
the archon of the city. Cydippe consents to sit to Acontius for 
the statue of Aphrodite, that he desires to make, and thus incurs 
the jealousy of his first model, Neaira, a flower-girl. Acontius 
makes enemies of other lovers of both the girls, and has some 
hair-breadth escapes, particularly during a campaign of the 
Finally, he 
rescues Cydippe from the pirates, and is rewarded by obtaining 
The book is full of bright descriptions of 


Milesians against the pirates of the archipelago. 


her hand in marriage. 
the manner of life of the Asiatic Greeks, of their houses, Costumes, 
feasts, etc. “The dramatic interest is well sustained, and though 
the sentiment is distinctly pagan it is refined, and even elevated. 


LITERARY NOTES. r 

THAT Mr. Stevenson is one of the best, if not the very 
best, living writer of f.ction who writes in English is known to 
all novel readers of the present generation. KIDKNAPPED is the 
most connected long story he has yet written. It has an interest- 
ing and well-constructed plot, and is fairly crammed with incident. 
It is, besides, as plausibly life-like in every particular asa romance 
of Defoe. It relates the adventures of a young Scotchman, David 
Balfour, who sets out to find his uncle, and is kidnapped and 
carried off to sea, shipwrecked, and lost in the Highlands, and 
who, finally, by a turn of fate, comes into his fortune. All this 
is related in the Scottish idiom of the last century, and with a 
liveliness of expression and of movement that never flags. 
‘* Kidnapped ” will add greatly to the author's reputation, and it 
leads us to expect still better things from him in the future. It is 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


HANNIBAL, OF NEW YORK, is a story of two of those 
perfectly heartless people who probably do not exist out of novels, 
and who, if they do exist, are certainly not worth writing or 
reading about. This, nevertheless, is a clever book in its way. 
The persons are not interesting as individuals, but they are as 
types; and there isa certain amount of philosophy about stocks 
and bonds and such things, and the efforts of their possessors to 
get on in society which will furnish amusement to some readers, 
and perhaps some useful instruction to others. The author is 
Thomas Wharton, and the publishers, Henry Holt & Co. 


the 
Thomas Browne’s 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLY ; VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO; Sir RELIGIO 
MepIcl, and Shakespeare’s MERCHANT OF VENICE, are the latest 
issues of Cassell’s National Library, edited by Professor Henry 
The ‘‘ Merchant of Venice”’ 
the 


Morley. is accompanied by ‘‘ The 
Adventures of Giannetto,” from 


Fiorentino, and by stories from the Decameron and other sources, 


Pecerone of Giovanni 
some of which may have furnished Shakespeare with certain 
particulars of his plot. It is scarcely necessary to refer again 
to the neat appearance of these little volumes, their accuracy, or 
their absurdly low price. 


ANOTHER Southern novel, with the customary pro- 
portions of negro humor, mild character drawing and somewhat 
tame situations, and with a lagging conclusion, THE NEw MAN 
AT ROSSMERE, by Mrs. J. H. Walworth, will serve to wile away 
an idle hour as well as many another recently published novel, 


and doubtless better than some. It is put forth by Cassell & Co. 


THE biographical uncritical essay on HENRI REG- 
NAULT, by Roger Marx, which has already appeared in-** L’Art,” 
has been the 
de L’Art, and makes one of its most interesting volumes. 


more convenient form of the Librarie 
It is 


reissued in 


written without prejudice, and is illustrated in a manner to give a 
fair idea of Regnault’s remarkable talents and no less remark- 
able physique. 

THE DYEING OF TEXTILE FABRICS, by J. J. Hum- 
mel, F.C.S.., 
series edited by Professors Ayrton and Wormell and published 
by Cassell & Co. 
practical and rather difficult subject, but it gives an intelligently 


is one of the most useful manuals of the admirable 
It does not attempt to popularize a necessarily 


arranged and very full account of the processes, machinery and 
materials used in modern dyeing, including not only what is 
usually expected in a text-book, but a mass of accurate informa- 
tion so systematized as to make of it a very good book of refer- 
ence as to all matters connected with the modern practice ot the 
art of which it treats. The scientific explanations introduced and 
chemical formulas are generally printed in full, symbols being 
used only in cases when they could hardly be dispensed with. 
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V. COMPOSITION IN LANDSCAPE (CONTINUED). 


rr CCASIONALLY, in very long or 


very tall compositions, two oblique 
lines are used, not crossing one 
another, but meeting on one of 
the sides at an’ angle, so as to 
divide the picture into one large 


triangle and two smaller ones. 





The effect is usually very good. 
We give two examples, an upright 
and an oblong, Figs, 21 and 22. 

The circular or oval type was much employed by 
Claude Lorraine and by Turner, and occasionally by 
Corét, whose ** Dance of Nymphs” (Fig. 23), is a some- 
what complicated, but very beautiful,example. ‘The cir- 
cular light in the middle is surrounded by a ring of dark 
foliage and shadow, very much heavier toward one side 
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radiation due to perspective. The centre is the little bit 
of distance just beyond the water-mill. From it the 
1 


banks of the pond, the walls of the mill and the road, a 
of which are really parallel, seem to diverge, and the artist 
has chosen a cloud effect the lines of which tend toward, 
but not quite to the point. 

Right lined forms, it will have been noticed, are most 
often used as principal in a composition, The reason is 
that they give it a certain strength and solidity which 
can be refined upon to any extent by adding curved or 
wavy lines in less important positions. In the seascape 
(Fig. 25), the curves of the breakers and clouds, no 
doubt, appear very important, but the straight horizon 
line, the straight lines of the rocks and little vessel, 
and the inward rush of the waves are much more so. In 
Fig. 20, where gently curved forms really predominate, 
they give the composition somewhat of the insipidity as 
well as of the tenderness of the springtime. 


As in most of the examples given, the scheme of com- 








concerned merely to re} roduce of a ple asant scene what 
can best be shown within the four sides of a_picture- 
frame, he will choose, if a choice is offered him, a view 
from which his principal mass will appear large and firm, 
yet sufficiently diversified to be agreeable, accompanied 
by contrasting forms, relieved by a background or set off 
by a foreground which will give some hint of what lies out 
of and beyond the picture. He will do this as a rule, how- 
ever deep or slight the feeling which he has experienced 
and wishes to convey, for in the expression of*any thought 
or feeling it is necessary to avoid confusion, dulness and 
dryness of statement. There must be a plan; there 
must be some variety in it, and, if a lifelike and natural 
effect isto be gained, there must be some things not in- 
cluded in it which may give a suggestion of the bound- 
lessness of nature. In landscape, especially, too much 
stress cannot be laid on the need of rendering in some 
way the infinity of nature. A picture which should do 


that, even if it did net contain a single well-defined form, 














FIG, 20, ‘* SPRING,’ 


than toward the other, and that again by an oval light 
With a second rim of dark three fourths. of the way 
around it next to the frame of the picture. All these 
circles and ovals are echoed by the circle in perspective 
formed by the dancing figures, and the only contrasting 
forms are the graceful upright, but swaying lines of the 
trees and the figures. Radiating lines often form the 
groundwork of a composition, sometimes very obviously 
as in many sunset and sunrise effects in which, as already 
explained, the radiating lines of shadow and light are 
often helped (as already explained in the articles on per- 
spective), by the apparent convergence of really parallel 
lines of clouds. Almost all the distinctly radiating 
forms that are to be found on a large scale in nature are 
due to one or other of these causes—perspective of 
parallel lines, or shadows cast by a low sun or moon. 
Hobbema’s picture (Fig. 24) offers a fair example of 


* Begun in June number, 





(see “SKETCHING FROM NATURE,"’) 


position is much plainer than is usual either in art or in 
nature, it is, perhaps, well to give one in which it is 
obscure. This moonlight scene of Daubigny’s (Fig. 26) 
looks at first sight a mere jumble of broken clouds in 
the sky and confused shadows on the ground, but it is 
really a radiating composition—the fence, the road, the 
buildings and the clouds all tending to a point very near 
the centre of the picture, just under the eave of the little 
hut near the sheepfold. The tall column of smoke and 
the line of the horizon divide the picture into three un- 
equal but well-proportioned rectangles, and all these 
straight lines have their contrast in the circular outline 
of the moon. 

In great works, the principles of formal composition 
which we have been examining, and several others, are 
used with forethought and discrimination to produce a 
wished-for effect upon the mind of the spectator, leading 
up to the sentiment which the artist wishes to communi- 
cate, In ordinary landscape work, in which the artist is 


BY DAUBIGNY, ILLUSTRATING COMPOSITION IN ROUNDED MASSES. 


and though its composition was made up of vague lights 
and shadows and stains of color, would be a great land- 
scape, while a picture that contained admirably drawn 
trees or rocks, without atmosphere or distance, or other 
suggestion of things surrounding but unseen, could be 
little but an illustration of natural history. The making 
of such studies as these last has its uses for the artist as 
will be shown in a later article, but his serious work 
should go beyond them, As a rule, though, it is best to 
have some solid bit of drawing, and, indeed, the more of 
it the better, provided that mystery and freedom are not 
absent either. 

It can do no harm to repeat that the lines of a com+ 
position are not necessarily those of the objects in the 
picture. They are simply the lines of greatest inter- 
est, over which the eye naturally travels. Thus two 
very interesting points, not actually connected will make 
aline in the composition. In this way the figures and 


dog in the last example, and the moon just above them, 


> 
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furnish a perpendicular line which corresponds to and 
balances that of the smoke. If there were a cloud instead 
of the moon and a tree-stump instead of the figure, the 
objects being less interesting would hardly serve the 
purpose. In this way, too, a loose arrangement of small 
masses may act as a principal mass, if the interest 
passes naturally from one to another and so around to 
the first, the unrelated forms interposed being less inter- 
esting. As for the principle of balance, which some 
writers on composition make so much of, it simply 
amounts to this: that if all the interest liesat one end of 
a picture, then the other 
end is superfluous and 
should be cut off. For it 
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FLOWER-PAINTING IN O/LS. 


XI.—CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND DAHLIAS—GENERAL 
HINTS ON PICTORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

“IN the practice of drawing or painting from nature,” 
says Leslie, “there can be no doubt that, until correct- 
ness of eye and obedience of hand are attained, the clos- 
est possible, the most minute imitation, is the best.” He 
also says that “it may safely be assumed that no painter 
is likely to become great who does not begin with scru- 


pulous finish.” Be this as it may, it is certain that faith- 





will constantly be found 
that a small figure may 
balance a_ great 
mass, that a point of light 
may balance an expanse 
of darkness, a cloud a 
mountain, and a stain of 
color in the background 
a fully drawn nude figure 
in the foreground. 

The sketcher will often 
remark that what in its 
permanent parts is a very 
uninteresting 
and totally without com- 
position will at times offer 
a very charming picture, 
because of some passing 
effect of light and shade, 
or some chance grouping 
of clouds or of animals 
and men. Those chance 
compositions, if he is 
quick enough to jot them 
down, will prove the most 
interesting. For the rest, 
he is always sure of find- 


inert 


landscape 


ing good compositions in 
light and shade in the 
morning and evening, and 
more subtle compositions 
in values or in tones on 
gray days and at twilight. 
As he becomes better ac- 
quainted both with nature 
and with good pictures, 
he will come to see unity 
and variety, the necessary 
elements of good compo- 
sition almost everywhere, 
so that in the end he will 
hardly see anything that 
will not suggest a picture 
to him. 
ROBERT JARVIS. 





“THERE is no china- 
painting, no glass-paint- 
ing, no tempera, no fres- 
co, no oil, wax, varnish, 
or twenty-chimney pow- 
er _extract-of-everything 
painting which can com- 
pare with the quiet and 


tender virtue of water- 
color in its proper use 
and place. There is en 


nothing that obeys the 
artist's hand so exquisite- 
ly; nothing that records 
the subtlest pleasures of 
sight so perfectly. All 
the splendors of the prism and the jewel are vulgar 
and few compared to the subdued blending of infin- 
ite opalescence in finely inlaid water-color; and the 
repose of light obtainable by its transparent tints and 
absolutely right forms, to be rendered by practised 
use of its opaque ones, are beyond rivalship, even by 
the most skilful methods in other media.” With such 
an opinion from so eminent a critic as John Ruskin, 
lovers of water-color can afford to disregard the dis- 
paraging comparisons of those who would give to pro- 


FIG, 21, ‘* OAKS.”’ 


ductions in oils the higher position from an artistic 
standpoint. 
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BY FERD, DE DARTEIN. 


(SEE ‘SKETCHING FROM NATURE.”’) 


ful imitation should precede the exercise of other artistic 
faculties; that we must obtain knowledge and experience 
from the careful portrayal of separate objects before 
making use of the prerogatives of art—generalization, 
adaptation, and arrangement. Thus, in painting flowers, 
we should be able to imitate individual specimens with 
some degree.of skill, before combining them into groups 
and pictures, or applying them to purposes of decoration. 
In these instructions, therefore, particular flowers have 
been described in detail in order to illustrate the mode 
of working recommended, and to serve as examples for 
the treatment of other kinds not especially mentioned. 








Before leaving this branch of the subject, a few sug- 
gestions will be given with regard to the chrysanthemum 
and the dahlia, which are most attractive models for the 
artist’ from their beauty and variety of color as well as 
permanence. Both should be painted in broadly as to 
their light and shade, care being taken to represent the 
flowers in correct perspective, since they seldom appear 
as circles, but as ellipses of varying width. The deepest 
shadows should be laid in and left undisturbed, the 
half-shadows may be painted into, and, next to these, 
and lastly, touches of high light must accent the petals, 
and suggest their num- 
ber. 

The rays of the chrys- 
anthemum are often irreg- 
ular in length, and they 
assume different shapes 
in the 
of the flower. 


different varieties 
They are 
represented by converg- 
ing strokes of the brush, 
broad or narrow as occa- 
sion requires. Each sep- 
arate ray cannot be paint- 
ed, but the general effect 
must By re- 
garding the flower with 
half-closed eyes the means 


be given. 


of producing this result 
can be easily discerned. 
As respects their color, it 
give 
precise directions, since 
the combinations so often 


is unnecessary to 


described will furnish ev- 
ery tint hue to be 
found in the several vari- 


and 


eties of this much-admir- 
ed flower. 


iar 


ih 


The larger size of the 





dahlia unfits it somewhat 
for pictorial uses, but it 
may be effectively em- 
ployed for screen or panel 
decoration, as it far sur- 
the chrysanthe- 
mum in variety and rich- 
Nothing 
can exceed the splendor 
and brilliancy of its hues, 
and in this respect it is a 
most tempting subject to 


passes 


ness of color. 


the painter in spite of its 
regularity of form and the 
symmetrical arrangement 
of its petals. The flowers 
will not look stiff if judi- 
ciously grouped and rep- 
resented in different 
stages of bloom with their 
foliage, and drooping, 
button-like buds, while 
they afford every oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of 
that and skill in 
composition and arrange- 


taste 


ment of color which alone 
can make a representation 
of flowers really a work 
of art. 

The velvety texture of 


pi) by y pf i: iy 
Nlirnand de Darbar 


ILLUSTRATING UPRIGHT OBLIQUE COMPOSITION, 


the dahlia is rendered by 
giving proper depth and 
gradation to the shad- 
ows, and brilliancy to the 
lights, besides noting and 
depicting the whitish re- 
flections or bloom on the surface of the petals. For 
the dark purple varieties a richer color would probably 
be obtained by using ultramarine with the carmine or 
crimson lake, instead of permanent blue, adding black or 
Vandyck brown in the deepest shadows. 
marine, the purest blue known, and also the most perma- 
nent, is, however, very expensive; its place is frequently 
supplied by French ultramarine, which is considered su- 
Marroon dahlias and 


Genuine ultra- 


perior in color to permanent blue. 
chrysanthemums may be painted with blue, crimson lake 
or carmine No. 2, with black in the shadows, and some- 


times Indian yellow. White will be needed in the lights, 
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and vermilion in the redder tones. 


The color of the claret — be painted direct from nature, since in no other way can 
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Besides canvas and academy board, a very good ma- 


varieties may be obtained in the manner recommended _ their most attractive qualities be reproduced. For this _ terial for this purpose will be found in “ window holland” 


for nasturtiums of similar huc. 


purpose, no studies, however faithfully made from natur: 
} 


the painted linen used for window-shades. Remnants 


In using flowers for decoration, it is frequently neces- in the first instance, should take the place of the originals. can be purchased for a mere trifle at any shop where 


sary and desirable to 
avoid a literal imitation 
of the model chosen. 
For example, when 
leaves and blossoms are 
too crowded, some 
should be omitted; in 
other cases, they may 
be supplied to improve 
the grace and beauty of 
the design, but all such 
changes and _ additions 
should be made in ac- 
cordance with the laws 
of nature, as shown in 
the species under con- 
sideration. To this end 
the plant’s mode of 
growth must be accu- 
rately noted, the arrange- 
ment of the leaves on 
the stem whether oppo- 
site or alternate, the 
number of petals and 
other parts of the flow- 
ers, if symmetrical, and 
the manner in which 
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these articles are man- 
ufactured. 

In dec orating mirrors 
or glass photograph- 
frames, if the paint is 
put on thickly, the flow- 
ers can be finished in 
one sitting, in spite of 
the non-absorbent sur- 
face, but some Siccatif 
de Courtrai should be 
used with the transpar- 
ent colors and in the 
green leaves, since these 
will require a second 
painting. 

Although the practice 
of flower-painting in its 
decorative aspects has 
a fascination of its own, 
we take it for granted 
that no real lover of the 
art will be satisfied to 
pursue it solely to this 
end, With increasing 
interest in the study 


and increasing skill in 


these are borne on the me ise. ¥, 3 the representation of 
stalk. Some acquaint- Fh Reufseqmsersats lane - re flowers, a desire will be 
ance with botany is eee a ea es felt to form them into 
therefore valuable to a pictures and thus rise in 
flower-painter; it. in- FIG, 22, ‘‘SKETCH AT BARBIZON,’” BY ROUSSEAU. ILLUSTRATING LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION, the scale of artistic be- 
creases the interest felt (see “ SKETCHING FROM NATURE,”) ing, since to paint a 
in the objects of study, good picture of any kind 
and _ serves to guide the requires not only natural 
observation in the correct rendering of the character- Indeed, it is always more interesting and satisfactory to taste, but the culture and exercise of certain faculties. 
istics of different flowers, just as a knowledge of per- work from the flowers themselves. But these are not al- If these are not called into play we are stunted as artists. 


spective leads to the detection and avoidance of errors ways attainable, and for purposes of decoration studies 


in the representation of form. 


sons are careful 
observers, and 
that we do not 
wish in an artistic 
presentation — of 
flowers the pre- 
cision and_ the 
minute portrayal 
of parts requisite 
in a_ botanical 
drawing, but we 
must not there- 
fore sacrifice truth 
—only adapt it to 
our needs. 

The flowers se- 
lected for imita- 
tion should al- 
ways be the most 
perfect specimens 
of their kind— 
those approach- 
ing most nearly 
to that ideal form 
which Ruskin de- 
fines as “the ut- 
most degree of 
beauty of which 
the species is 
capable.” The 
mission of art is 
to idealize, with- 
out destroying re- 
semblance, there- 
fore never make 
your copy smaller 
than the original 
flowers; it may 
be larger, provid- 
ed you do not 
Overstep the pos- 


It is true that few per- may be copied with advantage, As none will equal in advisable to produce pictures, 











FIG, 2 





‘*DANCE OF NYMPHS.” BY COROT, ILLUSTRATING CIRCULAR COMPOSITION, 


(szE “SKETCHING FROM NATURE,”’) 





If you paint for profit as well as pleasure it is also 


Fashions in decoration, 
no matter how 
beautiful and ap- 
propriate they 
may be, are con- 
tinually changing 
and passing away, 
but pictures of 
flowers have a 
permanent value. 
To be. salable, 
they should, how- 
ever, be moderate 
in size. 

For the picto- 
rial treatment of 
flowers much 
more is needful 
than the mere 
ability to copy 
them from na- 
ture, singly or in 
groups. They 
must be combin- 
ed so as to form 
an attractive 
whole, with suit- 
able accessories 
in the way of ob- 
jects or bits of 
drapery, the light 
and shade should 
be skilfully dis- 
posed, and the 
colors _ properly 
harmonized and 
contrasted. To 
accomplish _ this 
with success re- 
quires (besides a 
thorough knowl- 
edge of drawing) 


sibilities of nature. Occasional blemishes may be ren- value those executed by yourself, and as much will be some acquaintance with the rules of composition, the dili- 
dered, if they add to the picturesqueness of the subject; learned by the practice, you should seize every opportu- gent cultivation of the artistic perceptions, including the 
but, as a rule, they should be discarded, as well as all nity of making careful representations of different flowers. appreciation of color, and a familiarity with some of the 
Such studies may prove very useful ; you should therefore other branches of painting; for the imitation of flowers 


evidences of decay. 
When flowers are represented pictorially, they should add to their number season by season, 


alone will never teach that breadth and freedom of hand- 































































































ling which is essential to the production of the best ar- 
The latter pursuit becomes so absorbing, 


tistic effects. 


and necessitates such close application from the perish- 
able and transitory nature of the models, that it is difficult 
to find time or inclination for other studies; but it must 


be given up occasionally 
for the sake of learning 
things of equal, if not 
greater importance as a 
means of education. Fig- 


ure-painting, although 
the most improving 
practice of all, may, 


perhaps, be dispensed 


with for our 
purpose; but the study 
of still life is absolutely 
necessary, since the in- 


troduction of 


present 


objects 


_other than flowers is 
generally requisite to 


form a pleasing picture. 
It may be engaged in 
during the winter, or 
whenever natural flow- 


ers are unattainable. 
When the imitation of 
these is resumed you 


will find that you can 
paint them more easily 
and rapidly than before 
and in a better style. 

In the arrangement of 
still-life groups the tri- 
angular shadow-boxes 
used in art-schools will 
very 
as the objects can be 


prove convenient, 


placed in a more con- 
centrated light and are 








FIG, 2 


also less likely to be disturbed. 


ommended. 


the resources of the 
pictorial or decera- 
of 


flowers, who should 


tive _ painter 
also be thoroughly 
the 
artistic 


furnished with 
of 


expression, 


means 
Pen, 
and 
water-colors, 
should all be at his 


charcoal, oil 


command; nor are 
these requirements 
difficult of attain- 
ment, since a 
knowledge of draw- 
ing being 
posed, the acquisi- 


presup- 


tion of one branch 
paves the way for 
the next. L. D. 


TALKS WITH 
AMANDA. 


VIII.—MOTIVE, 

“ MOTIVE,” 
marked Amanda, 
looking up 
her 
good word. 
art notice it sounds 
It seems to 
can’t 


re- 


from 
paper, “is a 


In an 


well. 
me a_ critic 
have too much of 
i.” 


“It is a good 


word when it is used in the right place,” I answered. 
“Well, for fear I might disgrace you by putting it in 
the wrong place, suppose you tell me something about it.” 
“ The term is a very easy one to understand, Just about 
what it means to you in its ordinary use, it means in art, 
viz., ‘That which incites to action; cause, inducement.’ 


Indeed, there is no one of the graphic arts 
which will not minister to the improvement and add to 


As landscape back- 
grounds and effects are often desirable in flower-pieces 
the study of landscape from nature may likewise be rec- 


their brawls and revels. 
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“Suppose the motive of a painter to be low, he will, 
like Teniers and Van Ostade, give us country boors at 
If it be thoughtful, noble, and 
sympathetic, he will give us these same peasants in the 
deep, strong, serious story of their every-day life, as Jean 





ity of the exhibitors in the Salon thought only of the 
last-mentioned requirement. They gave us for land- 
scape a bit of uninteresting road, bordered by stiff trees, 
and leading nowhere in particular; for historical and 
genre, the triumphs of a brutal mob; the murderer dis- 


patching his victim, a 
ghastly corpse, the fine 


frippery of a self-con- 





** WATER-MILL,”’ 


“ 


(SEE 


their difference 


AFTER HOBB 


EMA, 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE,’ 


in motive. 


’ 


PAGE gI.) 


Frangois Millet placed them upon his canvas. 
gelus ’ of the latter, and the ‘ Village Ale House’ of Van 
Ostade, placed side by side, will convey a good idea of 





ILLUSTRATING RADIATING COMPOSITION IN 


The ‘An- 


“The tendency of modern art, especially that of the 


scious grisette, and the 
of @ 
The 


artist seemed generally 





suggestive leer 


drunken admirer. 
to say to himself, ‘Ah, 
here is a pretty effect of 
color and shifting lights 
in the feathers and silk 
gown of this damsel; | 
will take her for a mod- 
el;’ or, ‘Here is a fine 
chance to bring out the 
of 


will paint this burly ruf- 


muscles an arm; | 
fian about to strike ;’ or, 
‘I have had such an ex- 
to 


study corpses in the dis- 


cellent opportunity 


secting-room, ] will 
paint a study of one.’ 
‘| took particular notice 
of the the 


last trial; I must paint 


criminal in 


amurder.’ And strange- 





ly enough, France, who 


was the last to cling 
persistently to the old 
rules of the classic 
LANDSCAPE, drama, where no _ vio- 


lence was permitted on 
the stage, in the pres- 
of the 
was the first to break entirely away from all classic tradi- 
tions in graphic art. Her painters seemed to say, ‘ All is 


ence audience, 


fish that comes to our net, provided it is skilfully dressed.’ 

“Still, I cannot but look hopefully on this as simply a 
stage in a very sure progress toward the greatest excel- 
If the 
different epochs in 


lence in art. 


the advancement of 
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‘* PORSPODER POINT, BRITTANY.’’ 


(SEE 


the motive thar 


view have conti 


lastly, to its technique.’ 


BY PAUL ROUX. 


‘“SKETCHING FKOM NATURE,’ 


n the execution. 


nually protested. 





, 


PAGE 91.) 





ILLUSTRATING CURVED LINES 


French school, has been to pay much less attention to 
Against this the critics 
who have had the loftiest and most perfect end of art in 
‘Look, first,’ they say, 
‘to the motive of a picture, next, to its treatment, and, 
But it seemed that the major- 





a student can be 
considered as epit- 
the 
ress of art in a na- 
that of 


very 


omes of prog- 


tion, then 
France is 
promising and 
hopeful.” 

“Now, what do 
you mean by that ?” 
asked Amanda, in 
evident disgust at 
having been left be- 
hind in the race. 

“Just this: that 


while the highest 





art demands a high 
motive, you must 


of all 


means 


first master 

the of 

ressing a motive. 
5 

had 


ex-, 
Suppose you 
no idea of the rules 
of versification, or 
any instinct which 
led you right in the 
rhythm of a line, 
could you embody 
ihe most beautiful 
of sentiments in a 
No; 
must be master of 


poem ? you 


IN COMPOSITION, 
felicitous uses 


of words and meas- 


the 


ures before you can 
In the same way, execution in paint- 
Let the student first learn to 


clothe your idea. 
ing is the language of art. 
command the resources and intricacies of expression, and 
the soul, if he has one, shall become materialized before 
you. If the school, like the student, is only becoming 
proficient in execution, as a means to an end, it will yet 
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be capable of great things. If it stops short at the 
means when it has attained them, it will be as if you had 
mastered the utmost wealth of language and versifica- 
tion only to use those splendid possibilities to embody 
the most trivial nonsense or the lowest brutality. 

“ All noble art has a soul, and it should be the utmost 
aim of the true artist to consider the divine essence of 
his art. ‘The despised feeling which the schools have 
scouted,’ says Allston, ‘is yet the mother of that science 
of which they vainly boast.’ 

“Most pictures of the Dutch school, for instance, ex- 
cepting always those of Rubens, Vandyck, and Rem- 
brandt, are ostentatious exhibitions of the artist’s power 
of speech, the clear and vigorous elocution of useless and 
senseless words; while the early efforts of Cimabue and 
Giotto are the burning messages of prophecy, delivered 
by the stammering lips of infants. 

« Still, I think there can now be but one answer to the 
question, Which is the better, to paint a fine subject 
poorly, or a poor subject finely? For the student try- 
ing to reach excellence, it would seem to me a much 
surer step toward perfection to paint a pebble well 
than to paint a Crucifixion very badly, But if one were 








lic nature, the Golden Age is come again, and beauty is 


its own supreme excuse for beir Poussin, too, loved 


ig. 
to wander back among the vales of classic Greece, but 
he left on them the impress of a sadder and more 
thoughtful age. 


g His sylvan shepherds are awed and 
silenced by a voice from the shades that whispers above 
the tomb, ‘I, too, lived in Arcadia.’ It is not possible to 
have told the story of fleeting human life more beauti- 
fully than he has in this picture of the Hellenic shep- 
herds, and a more poetic motive would be, indeed, hard 
to find. 

“By this method of suggestiveness Delaroche often 
most forcibly sets forth his motive. For instance, in the 
murder of the little princes in the Tower, we do not see the 
brutal assassins; but the light by which they are ascend- 
ing glances ominously under the door, and the little 
house-dog, whose ears are pricked up on the alert, 
warns us of their approaching footsteps. 

“ A deep gravity, apparently untouched by any sense 
of humor, characterized the motive of Diirer, and a 
brooding, thoughtful melancholy that of Rembrandt. 
Murillo’s strong religious fervor spoke in the dark, ador- 
ing eyes of his saints and Madonnas,” 
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and we wish them to be surrounded by the natural and 
probable environment of their life. Any common pas- 
sage in the daily experience of a laborer, such as the 
weary plodding homeward from the field, or the stretch- 
ing of the tired limbs when the day is done, is much to 
be preferred to some dramatic or unusual incident in his 
life. And likewise in his cottage, surrounded by his 
family, how quickly is the effect lost, if, instead of the 
homely, poor surroundings, you give us an ideally neat, 
thrifty, and well-to-do interior, Group your people and 
accessories as picturesquely as you like, introduce bits of 
color where you will, but give us such peasants as we 
have seen in just such hovels, and are likely to see again, 
and your picture will carry conviction in every line. 
‘Again, it must be remembered that a motive may be 
good, and even with technical excellence, the choice of 
expression may be poor. The painter with the best of 
intentions may mistake mere literalness for honesty. If, 
in painting his peasants, he gives us only commonplace 
ugliness, he has failed. He must put the subject before 
us forcibly, picturesquely, dramatically. While we do not 
care for ideal peasants, we want them ideally treated on 


canvas, There must be either surpassing tenderness or 











FIG. 26, ‘‘ MOONLIGHT EFFECT.’’ BY DAUBIGNY. EXAMPLE OF COMPLEX COMPOSITION, 


only to paint pebbles all his life, it is a question whether 
he had better not paint a Crucifixion vilely, or, what is 
better still, stop painting altogether. 

“ Now, again, motive may be shown, not only in the 
choice of subject, but the treatment of it. The pebble 
aforesaid may be painted tenderly, carefully, and truth- 
fully by one artist, and by another simply the gleam of a 
bit of surface or the color of a stratum may be empha- 
sized for the sake of these characteristics. So Ruysdael 
would transfer to his canvas a scene from nature, dark, 
silent, veiled with the solemn mystery of the coming 
storm, and Cuyp would look upon the same scene, and 
his picture would be luminous with the golden radiance 
of the sun, while the movement and presence of animal 
and human life lent animation to the whole. 

“This aspect of the subject might perhaps more 
properly come under the head of treatment, but it is, 
after all, the treatment of the motive. 

“In the picture of ‘Lake Avernus,’ by R. Wilson, 
R.A., we have a lovely, natural landscape. In the ‘Gol- 
den Bough,’ by Turner, we have the same spot idealized 
into a dream of fairyland. In a Salvator landscape, the 
winds of Dante’s second circle of the ‘ Inferno’ rend the 
face of the earth, In Claude’s visions of peaceful, idyl- 


(see “* SKETCHING FROM NATURE,” PAGE 91.) 


“Do you think,” asked Amanda, “that the highest 
thing in art is to paint martyrs and Holy Families, and 
that all painters should have this in view as their ulti- 
mate aim ?” 

“Most certainly not. I believe there are saints and 
martyrs in our nineteenth century who might well be 
brought to our notice; and sometimes a bit out of the 
drama of every-day life reaches farther and touches more 
hearts than a gallery full of the so-called religious pict- 
ures. We cannot always be reading tragedy or the 
prayer-book. There are times when the tenderness and 
pathos, the humanity, hopefulness and uplifting of Burns, 
Longfellow, Dickens and Browning, go to our hearts as 
nothing else will. We do not ask ‘ Macbeth’ of the poet 
who gave us ‘Sandalphon’ or ‘Evangeline,’ neither do 
we demand a Crucifixion of the painters of the ‘ Hugue- 
not Lovers’ and the ‘ Departure of the Mayflower.’ 

“ An artist should be always thoroughly honest in his 
motive. Trickery of any sort is sure to be found out. 
One of the great charms of Millet’s pictures is his hon- 
esty of purpose. We do not care for peasant girls with 
the faces of fair Rosamond or Helen of Troy, nor 
ploughmen looking like Hamlets in disguise. We prefer 
the broader and more usual characteristics of a class, 


tragic energy in the rendering of such a subject, or it is 
a failure. ‘The story must have force; it must melt us 
or move us profoundly, or it had better not be told at all, 

“ The motive of the classic Greeks was a purely zs- 
thetic one. Beauty in its purest and utmost realization 
was their only inspiration. The ravages of time, toil, or 
passions were never expressed. The slight distortion of a 
lovely face by emotion, even the most delightful, was for- 
bidden, for it destroyed the perfect harmony, grace, and 
repose of nature at its best. Had they sculptured Eve, 
it would not have been with a smile of transport and 
wonder at the first sunrise, nor distracted with fear and 
guilt, flying from the presence of God; but calm, serene 
and perfect in the garden, as beautiful and unconscious 
of earthly emotions as the newly opened rose on its stalk 
beside her.” A. E. IVEs. 

A sTuD10 jacket has been patented. It is something 
like a shooting coat—all pockets. The best studio jacket 
we know of is an old coat that paint will not hurt. A 
painter has no need of pockets while at work. His tools 
should be disposed ready to hand upon his stand or easel, 
where they can be discerned at a glance and picked up 
without any search or trouble of selection. 
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COLOR AND DISTANCE. 


THERE is a common dogma among most modern 
writers on color that “ warm colors” (reds and yellows) 
“ approach” or express nearness, and “ cold colors” (blue 
and gray) “ retire” or express distance. Ruskin positively 
denies this. Colors, as such, he declares, are absolutely 
inexpressive as to distance. !t is their guva/zty (as depth, 
delicacy, etc.) which expresses distance, not their tint. 
« A blue bandbox set on the same shelf witha yellow one 
will not look an inch further off, but a red or orange 
cloud in the upper sky will always appear to be beyond 
a blue cloud close to us, as it is in reality. It is quite 
true that in certain objects blue is a szgn of distance ; 
but it is not because blue is a retiring color, but because 
the mist in the air is blue, and therefore any warm color 
which has not strength enough to pierce the mist is lost 
or subdued in the blue; but blue is no more, on this 
account, a ‘ retiring color’ than brown isa retiring color, 
because when stones are seen through brown water, the 
deeper they lie the browner they look; or than yellow is 
a retiring color, because when objects are seen through 
a London fog, the further off they are the yellower they 
look. Neither blue nor yellow nor red can _ have, as 
such, the szad/est power of expressing either nearness 
or distance ; they express them only under the peculiar 
circumstances which render them at the moment or in 
that place ségus of nearness or distance. Thus, vivid 
orange in an orange is a sign of nearness, for if you put 
the orange a great way off, its color will not look so 
bright ; but vivid orange in sky is a sign of distance, 
because you cannot get the color of orange in a cloud 
near you. So purple ina violet or a hyacinth is a sign 
of nearness, because the closer you look at them the 
more purple you see. But purple in a mountain isa 
sign of distance, because a mountain close to you is not 
purple but green or gray. It may, indeed, be generally 
assumed that a tender or pale color will more or less 
express distance, and a powerful or dark color nearness ; 
but even this is not always so, Heathery hills will 
usually give a pale and tender purple near and an in- 
tense and dark purple far away; the rose-color of sun- 
set on snow is pale on the snow at your feet, deep and 
full on the snow in the distance; and the green of a 
Swiss lake is pale in the clear waves on the beach, but 
intense as an emerald in the sunstreak, six miles from’ 
the shore. And in any case, when the foreground is in 
strong light, with much water about it, or white surface, 
casting intense reflections, all its colors may be perfectly 
delicate, pale and faint; while the distance, when it is 
in shadow, may relieve the whole foreground with in- 
tense darks of purple, blue green or ultramarine blue. 
So that, on the whole, it is quite hopeless and absurd to 
expect any help from laws of aérial perspective.” There 
is, however, one law about distance which Mr. Ruskin 
thinks has some claims to be considered a constant one 
namely, that ddness and heaviness of color are more or 
less indicative of nearness. All distant color ts pure 
color; itmay not be bright, but it is clear and lovely, 





not opaque nor soiled; for the air and light coming 
between us and any earthy or imperfect color purify. or 
harmonize it. 


Ket Hints and Dates, 


THE conquest of white is a problem every painter 
yearns to solve. It is regarded as the highest techni- 
cal achievement to render white textures in high light 
and temperate shade with approximate truth. The 
slightest deflection in the one direction will produce the 
crude and chalky effect of mere paint and in the other 
will end in muddiness and opacity. Copying a plaster 
cast or white draperies will be found of the greatest use 
to the student. It may not produce such agreeable 
effects of color as easier subjects made up of the bric-a- 
brac of the studio, but it will teach the student to make 
pictures sooner and more skilfully. 


* * 
* 


Wuart the French call a “ pochade’’—a convenient 
term for which we have no equivalent—is a rapid study 
of impression or effect, mainly by means of values—that 
is to say, it isan imcomplete study, made for the purpose 
of securing a passing effect or a souvenir of a character- 
istic subject which there is not time to study fully. 
Painters of the impressionist school have brought the 
pochade to such a point that, with them, it takes the 
place of the picture. They are able to say and to show 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


a good deal for themselves; nevertheless, they could not 
do so well as impressionists if they had not the ability to 
paint the same things in a calmer and more painstaking 
spirit. It will take at least three or four years’ practice 
before a beginner in painting can usefully make pochades 
of the slightest sort, and to do such work direct from 
nature and in a single sitting as was shown in the Impres- 
sionist Exhibition at the New York Academy of Design 
last spring will require many years’ serious study. As 
the student attains knowledge and facility, he will find it 
more and more useful to make pochades, as the best 


possible bases for pictures to be finished in the studio. 


* 
* 


SKETCHES in the nature of a pochade may be made as 
memoranda on a walking trip through a country where 
you intend afterward to make thorough studies. In the 
latter each tone should be experimented with and care- 
fully considered, and, if necessary, taken out with the 
palatte knife or the entire work wiped off with a rag over 
and over again until every tone is right and harmonious. 
This will take a great deal of time, especially at first, so 
that, instead of thinking of making several sketches a 
day, you may be satisfied to make one good study per 
week, and that of the simplest sort of subject and as near 
home as possible. It is, therefore, well to choose care- 
fully your subject beforehand, so as not to waste time. 

+ * 

THE old-time landscape schools, including our “ Hud- 
son River School” and the English schools celebrated 
by Ruskin, were based on the natural sciences—that is, on 
sciences established and cultivated without any refer- 
ence to art. The modern school may be said to have its 
science also, but it is the science of the observation of 
nature for the purposes of painting. The old European 
masters had already reduced the composition of pictures 
in the studio to a science worthy of being studied, which 
enabled them to express their thoughts through more 
or less natural forms. But the introduction of method 
into the observation of nature and its representation is 
due to the modern French school, which has now fairly 
become the modern school of all the world. The pict- 
ures for the beginner and the amateur to look at and 
perhaps to copy are, then, modern pictures, because their 
object must be for a long time to learn. how to observe 
and represent, not how to express thought or sentiment. 
When they have a good control of the language which 
nature furnishes to the artist, then they may become ex- 
pressive, and it will be time to study the science of com- 
position and color possessed by the old masters from 
Titian to Hobbema. Last of all, a little study of Turner 
and the Pre-Raphaelites, in the light of natural science, 
can do no harm ; but the present English school, with few 
exceptions, offers only a vision of corruption and decay, 
to which it is best to shut one’s eyes. 

+ * 

To particularize, the paintings most worthy of the 
student’s attention are Corét’s earlier studies, many of 
which are in this country, Rousseau’s more elaborate 
paintings, and the foreground studies of Troyon and 
Dupré. Harpignies, Hanoteau and the younger Breton 
are also admirably true to nature. Our own Twacht- 
mann deserves to be classed with the above. 


* Bs 
* 


“TI WOULD no more attempt to give a studenta recipe 
for learning to paint,” says George Inness, “ than I would 
undertake to teach him the Greek grammar, My only 
plan would be to paint something for him, and then turn 
him loose to do likewise. Then I would criticise what 
he did, and correct it by painting it over again. If he 
had talent and feeling he might learn something by this 


method. If he had talent alone he might also learn a 
little. But if he had neither his case would be a hope- 


less one, and a thousand years of study would not make a 
painter of him.” 
* 
* 

RABBITS afford an excellent preliminary study in ani- 
mal painting. They are readily domesticated, and when 
they become accustomed to their surroundings prove 
very docile models. Their forms are graceful enough, 
and the whites and grays of their fur are admirably 
adapted for studies of texture. Begin by catching your 
rabbit, then sketch and draw him in every position and 
variety of action you can get him into. When you have 
become tolerably familiar with his form, paint him. 

* * 
* 

It is as bad to attempt too much as to be satis- 
fied with doing too little ; but itis moye honorable to fail 
of achieving an impossibility than to succeed in accom- 
plishing a commonplace work that any one could carry 


out. ‘Try to measure your powers, and always endeavor 
to advance them by doing to-day what you would have 
shrunk from yesterday. Avoid over-ambition in order to 
escape being disheartened by failure, but cultivate an 
ambition governed by intelligence, for by it alone will 
you make definite and permanent progress. 

* 

THE best scraper yet devised for the painter is an old 
razor blade set in a convenient handle. It should have 
a leather or stout cloth sheath, so that you may not cut 
your hand in an incautious moment when fumbling 
among your tools. 

NEVER use dry sand-paper in scraping down a picture. 
Wet the paperand apply it quite freely and with a firm 
and steady movement, so as to render the surface under 
it even and regular. Sand-paper should never be used 
except on small surfaces, where very minute finish is re- 
quired, For all larger canvases a scraper will do the 
work better, because it leaves a more certain tooth for 
the brush. 

+ * 

CONTEMPLATE every picture you look at from a crit- 

ical standpoint first. This will impress its general value 


on you. Then investigate it analytically. When you 
have done this, you will know something about it that 
will be of value to you. 


out definite inquiry into its quality and methods, will 


Mere general survey of it, with- 


leave so slight an impression of it that you will remem- 
ber little or nothing of what you have seen when once it 
has passed out of your sight. 
*.* 

THE following is given by a leading painter as a 
fair time schedule to allow for the drying of a pict- 
ure in oil: For a lightly laid in picture, twenty-four 
hours, for a very heavily impasted one, at least four 
days, and if possible a week. This is with the under- 
standing that no dryers are used in the painting. All 
dryers are to be avoided, if possible, as the best of them 
produce an unnatural action of the pigments in drying. 
A little French 
retouching varnish will bring the dead color out suffi- 


No raw picture should be varnished. 
ciently. When the picture is a year old it may be per- 
manently varnished ; if you can make up your mind to 
wait two years to give it its dress suit it will be all the 
better for the picture. 
* 
* 

IN etching, try to make the acid do all the work you 
want. The less dry point you use the truer an etching 
will you produce. The essence of etching as an artist's 
art is the simplicity with which it makes its suggestion 
of truth. The more mechanical its execution 
fore, the farther will it be from the ideal of the art. 

2 
ok 
NEVER try to work when you are thinking 


is, there- 


of some- 
The only room your mind can have for 
When others 


thing else. 
ideas is for such as apply to your labor. 
crowd them out, stop work, and give the newer subject 


of interest a chance. 


oa a 

* 
CERTAIN grades of buff wrapping paper are now 
largely used by artists and students in sketching with 


The 


paper can be bought in bulk and made up into pads 


the pencil from nature and in the art schools. 
or sketch-books by any bookbinder. Its advantage is in 
its tint and in the surface it presents for the pencil, not 
to mention its cheapness, 

+ * 

Pur your loose sketches in a scrap-book. If they are 
worth keeping at all they are worth preserving in such 
a shape that they can be readily found when wanted and 
The best 
plan is to keep together each season’s work or each se- 
This facilitates their being reached 


will be in a decent condition when found. 


ries of sketches. 
when needed, without unnecessary and tedious searching, 
and gives you, besides, a means of reviewing your work 
and comparing your progress. 
e-* 
ok 
“IT is not copying pictures which makes an artist,” 
said Couture in one of his lectures, “ but studying them 
and applying the methods of their creators to your own 
studies of nature.” 
* 


IN making a picture, begin by getting your masses 


‘ 
harmonious and accurate. Then the details will com- 
mence to arrange themselves. Some men can commence 
painting a figure at the feet and build it up, but they can 
only do so by virtue of their experience in establishing 
the larger facts of their subject first and carrying them 


in. their memories. ARTIST. 
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HINTS FOR SIMPLE DECORATION OF 
UNADORNED CITY APARTMENTS. 


II. 
OME do not find a decidedly warm tone 





agreeable; one containing more of 
green and blue than that recom- 
mended in the first part of this arti- 
cle will seem to them pleasanter 
and more refined. The walls of the 
study, then (see The Art Amateur 
for September), may have a little 
more green introduced in the color- 
ing of the pattern to be applied to them. A pattern is 
requisite, because the dark color of the wood necessitates 
a dark tone for the walls, which, if put on uniformly, 
would give the room a heavy and dull effect, which no 
after treatment would get rid of. The ground color 
should remain warm; though, instead of a brownish 
orange or yellow, it may be a light tone of brown. ‘The 
pattern color may be much colder than before—a cold 
green compounded of French blue and burnt Sienna, or 
of yellow ochre and black may answer, Variety and 
harmony may be given by stencilling over pattern and 
ground a second minute pattern in silver, or the silver 
may be sprinkled over the ground in small dots before 
the dark green pattern is put on. If there is a frieze 
silver should be used more liberally in it than elsewhere, 
and the various pigments used in compounding the tints 
for the general surface may also appear in it separately. 
The wood-work of the oak dining-room, darkened as 
before either by sulphuric acid applied before the var- 
nishing or by black paint rubbed into the grain after- 
ward, may be enlivened by an almost imperceptible 
spattering or clouding of gold. The walls may be 
treated with a single tone of sage green; black, white 
and yellow ochre with a little emerald green, and burnt 
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CARVED OAK FIREPLACE FOR LIBRARY OR HALL, 


REPRODUCED FROM AN OLD CHALET, SEE PAGE 101, 


umber added in any required proportion, For a frieze 
any graceful running pattern, such as is to be seen in 
the better sort of English wall-papers, may be copied 
by stencilling or pouncing in a darker shade of green 
relieved with silver. The picture-rail, or the moulding 
that takes its place, if any, should be darkened more 
than the rest of the wood-work. ‘The panelling of the 
doors, dado, etc., may be helped by darkening the in- 
closing mouldings and giving the panels themselves a 
more liberal sprinkling of gold. Bits of old faience, 
Delft or porcelain, blue and white especially, will look 
well in a room so treated. So will silver, colored glass 
or china, but ordinary crystal will have rather a cold 
effect. The furniture may be in leather or upholstered in 
brown or terra-cotta colored stuff. The hangings may 
be of similar but somewhat lighter colors, and, if of silk, 
a pattern or ground in neutral gray will recall the silver 
in the frieze. The ceiling should have a very pale wash 
in distemper of the same color as the walls. A narrow 
line or two of gold kept about three inches from the 
walls will serve as border. A little sprinkling of gold 
in fine dots may be carried over the entire surface. 

The sitting-room, with its handsome, red-stained wood- 
work, will require a rather deep and warm olive-black, 
stone ochre, a little burnt Sienna, and French blue. 
The frieze, if one is used, may be in black, pale straw 
color to look like white, blue and gold on the olive 
ground, ‘The ceiling should be in turquoise or egg-shell 
blue, and a narrow border of the same character as the 
frieze, but in olive, blue and gold only, may be carried 
around it. Do not have any centre unless an elaborate 
scheme of decoration is to be carried out. 

As walls and ceiling will in this room present a 
pretty strong contrast with the wood-work the hangings 
should be chosen to harmonize them. Something like 
the dark green and rosy purple of heather will answer 
well if lined with a paler green. 

A pale turquoise blue will an- 
swer for the walls of the bed- 
rooms in southern pine with 
cream color for the ceiling, a 
few lines of silver upon each. 
The window-curtains may be a 
darker blue silk, or an Algerian 
stuff striped blue and white with 
a few threads of silver or of 
gold. The dominant color of 
the carpets will throughout be 
olive green, 

From these two examples the 
reader should be able to evolve 
any number of color schemes in 
accordance with which the wall 
surfaces of an apartment may 
be treated so that they will look 
well whatever is added in furni- 
ture and further ornamentation, 
and so that the effect can be 
lightened or deepened; made 
richer or gayer, warmer or cold- 
er, almost at will. A little bril- 
liant color, a gilded or painted 
screen, a vase of flowers or the 
like will do the work. 

The stained glass sometimes 
to be found in an otherwise re- 
spectable apartment, is a serious 
nuisance. It is almost always 
of bad design and violent color, 
requiring that the general deco- 
ration of the rooms be “keyed 
up” to it, and destroying all 
sense of repose and all oppor- 
tunity for changing effects. 
Owners, as a rule, will not allow 
it to be taken out, as that would 
alter the exterior appearance of 
the building. It is generally in- 
serted in transoms, and light 
enough can be admitted without 


it. Sheets of Indian pierced brass may be fastened over 
it, allowing merely a glimmer of colored light to show 
through here and there. Or Japanese lattice-work back- 
ed by drawings on silk mounted on an opaque white 
board will completely hide it. A screen of heavy silk 
slightly ornamented with embroidery or hand-painting 
and mounted on a thin, hard-wood stretcher may be in- 
serted in the sash or tacked on to it. This plan is the 
most generally useful as the Indian or Japanese designs 
will not agree with all styles of decoration. 

If the mantels are ugly they must be borne with, like 
the plaster and other mouldings. It does no good to 
load even a clumsy mantel with an unrelated super- 
structure. But polished fire-irons, a few tall glasses of 
Venetian or Bohemian make, with flowers, plumes of 
pampas grass and the like, will do a great deal to draw 
attention from the mantel itself. 

Ugly gas fixtures should be removed and replaced by 
others. A central chandelier should be in cut glass; 
wall brackets may be in steel-coated bronze, or silver, 
or nickel-plated. For the dining-room wrought iron 
may answer well, Straight lines and angles, incised 
ornament, and castings of the figure or parts of it should 
be avoided, not because these things are necessarily bad 
in themselves, but because they are always badly done. 

Should the schemes above outlined be thought too 
elaborate for the ornamentation of a temporary home, it 
is best to accept the white walls as well as the wood- 
work, or, at most, to tint the walls in all the rooms with 
a single tone of cream color or ivory white, yellow, a 
little blue and brown. The effect will then depend on 
the hangings, which should be light and simple, of pon- 
gee silk, or nun’s veiling, or white crépé. Some of the 
beautiful hand-painted Japanese hangings in crépe would 
of themselves make a bare white room look handsome. 
The furniture should also be in light colors. Rugs 
should be used instead of carpets. Paintings, unless 
they are of the Impressionistic sort, will not look well in 
such rooms, but water-colors, etchings, and prints may 
be hung ad libitum. 

We have seen a hotel bedroom which may furnish an 
idea in this line of decoration for some one to work out. 
From picture-rail to dado, and from corner to corner of 
the room, the occupant had tightly stretched lengths of 
white tape at a few inches apart, making a sort of lat- 
tice-work to which she had pinned a sketch here, a but- 
terfly there, in which she had stuck a fan in one place, 
a bunch of grass or feathers in another. White curtains 
tied with ends of ribbon, a screen of Japanese lattice- 
work, and white painted furniture completed the room, 
Here, of course, everything depended on the arrange- 
ment of the odds and ends scattered about the room, 

If the light is tempered by blinds or curtains a room 
finished in any wood not too deep in tone may be so 
fitted up—everything in different tones of white, creamy, 
grayish or bluish—that the walls and ceiling will not 
need treatment. But, as we have said, color, if intro- 
duced, must be brilliant, and the ultimate result is apt 
to be rather fatiguing. Still, one may easily bear it, and, 
indeed, enjoy it fora few months. When rooms are 
taken for a year or longer it will be found advisable to 
treat the walls as recommended in this article. 

(To be continued.) 


THE “Greek Music Room” fitted up by H. and J. 
Cooper, 6f which they have kindly furnished us the ac- 
companying illustration, is an interesting treatment of a 
difficult—we were about to say impossible-—problem. In 
the ancient Greek home there certainly was no chamber 
set apart for music. It was left to the more artificial 
jife of a later age to divide up a dwelling into special 
rooms for special occupations of members of the house- 
hoid. The music of the Greeks doubtless, as arule, was 
produced in the open air, as made familiar to us in the 
paintings of Alma Tadema, from whom, by the way, the 
designer of this room seems to have borrowed the idea 
of the circular bench. So we need not look too closely 
for archeological fidelity in the details, and may accept, 
for instance, without grumbling the very un-Grecian 
window grill shown in the picture, assuming that noth- 
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ing less incongruous could be devised for the purpose. 
We come down then to a room in the Greek style, some- 
what of the neo-classical Adam order, and as such find 
much to admire in its simple elegance, although it is too 
severe to accord with modern nections of comfort. 

The carved oak fireplace, reproduced by the same 
firm, also illustrated herewith, from an old model, would 
be more satisfactory, perhaps, if the general form and 
the arrangement of the masses had alone been retained. 
The details of carving in the original we should suppose 
must have been interesting chiefly for the naiveté of their 
conception and execution, ‘To reproduce these as faith- 
fully as seems to have been done here gives too much the 
appearance of an imitation “antique.” The general 
model, however, is excellent, and constructively the fire- 


TAPESTRY PAINTING* 

THE main distinction between woven and _ painted 
tapestry, as many of our readers know, is that the former 
is essentially a mosaic, while the latter is as free to pro- 
duce blended and gradated tones as painting in water- 
colors or in transparent oils, It is in effect painting 
with dyes on specially prepared cloth woven as tapestry 
is woven and presenting the same characteristic ribbed 
The 
into the 


texture, There is one other important difference. 


colored woolen or other thread which enters 
composition of woven tapestry is dyed in the mass, 
and is uniformly saturated with color, while the tapestry 
painted with dyes can never be dyed equally ; but while 
sometimes the dye will be applied so that it will rest on 
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lines are then gone over with a pointed brush and some 


thin color, The charcoal is then beaten or shaken off 


and the coloring is begun. ‘The colors used, as has 
been said, are liquid dyes, applied exactly as water-colort 
washes, except that they sink into the stuff rather more 
and have a slight tendency to spread. In choosing his 
colors the amateur must beware of numberless chemical 
dyes which are not only unsafe, but which are un- 
pleasantly acid-looking, and make disagreeab!e combina- 
tions. l-ven low-toned colors, such as olives and browns, 
often have this defect. It is far better to have a limited 
range of pleasant tones than an extensive list of disa- 
The 


tools, but most practitioners prefer them worn rather 


greeable ones, brushes used are ordinary bristle 


short, and in laying the color rub it into the stuff, 
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place fits in well with the wainscot of the same design. 
In mentioning the names of H. & J. Cooper, we wish 
to correct a mistake by which we credited this firm with 
designing the dining-room decorated in Moresque style, 
published in The Art Amateur last May. The credit 
should have given to the well-known house of 
Liberty & Co, 


been 


OWEN JONES'S “Grammar of Ornament,” useful 
though it be for reference, is not the safest guide to put 
in the hands of a student. J. Poynter, R.A., 


in a lecture delivered at South Kensington, said he 


Professor E. 


would rather see every copy at the bottom of the sea 
than a copy in the hands of one of his pupils. 


As a general rule, if we want to make a room look 
larger, the shades of color should become paler from the 
central objects to the walls; and the converse is true, 








MUSIC-ROOM IN THE GREEK STYLE, 


the surface of the stuff, sometimes a sufficient quantity 
What effect this is likely 
to have on the permanence of the work may be imagin- 


will be used to penetrate it. 


ed, but we have to deal with the artistic effect only. 
Tapestry painting may be recommended to amateurs 

as an art that requires little special skill. Any one who 

understands the elements of pure water-color technique 


The 


white tapestry cloth may be bought ready stretched in 


can, after a few trials, produce agreeable results. 


any shape and size and of any texture, but it is to be re- 


membered that tapestry never looks coarse, however 


large the threads. The design is first drawn as a car- 
toon on brown or gray paper, which is pricked through 
along the outlines, so that they may be transferred, by 
pouncing with charcoal dust, to the tapestry. The out- 
* The first of two designs for tapestry painting is given herewith (see 


Pages 08 and 99). The second, together with directions for executing the 


two, will appear in the November number, 
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Some use picric acid as a diluent, but it is perfectly easy 
and much better to do without it, as the difficulty 
generally is to get a deep tone, the stuff absorbing much 
of the 
may be used to bleach out a tint that is not satisfactory, 


color. A _ solution of hyperchlorite of potash 
but it is best to make little or no use of this aid also 

As for models, there could be no better ones than the 
the 


For works. of medium size, such 


tapestry designs of sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 
as screens and wall panels, the designs of Boucher, Coy- 
pel and other artists of the eighteenth century may be 
reproduced. For backs and seats of chairs, sofas, ete., 
nothing can be handsomer than the Beauvais designs of 
arabesques and _ pastoral trophies, of flowers, leaves and 
birds. The amateur will, find on a small scale, it is 
true, but sufficiently distinct, many cuts of these and 
other tapestry designs in the excellent “ Short History 


of Tapestry,” by M. Eugene Muntz, of which a very 


















































































good translation, with all the illustrations, has been pub- 
lished by Cassell & Co, Any of these designs may be 
traced, and the tracing enlarged to the required size. 
Wall panels, when they do not exceed a size at which 
the whole subject may be seen at one time, may be filled 
with any sort of landscape or figure subject, or with 
naturalistic paintings of flowers and foliage. For very 
large panels the more conventional treatment of the 
Middle Ages and the early Renaissance should be fol- 
lowed, and as the process does not lend itself to small 
work, very small panels should be filled with purely 
conventional ornament; or if a sketchy figure or two be 
introduced in the centre, it should have a conventional 
border. 

It is well to consider to what extent painted tapestry 
should be a copy of the models produced by the old 
tapestry weavers, and in what degree it should be inde- 
pendent and assume to fill a place of its own. Woven 
tapestry has been used for wall hangings, for portiéres, 
for upholstering, for carpets, and for articles of dress, 
and painted tapestry may be used for all these pur- 
poses. The modern fashion is to place on stretchers 
those tapestries that are to be used for wall hangings 
or for ceilings; but anciently wall hangings were fasten- 
ed only at top, so that it was always possible for 
them to form folds. Even the modern custom does 
not shut off the idea that a tapestry is a piece of drapery, 
which should not be treated by the designer as a rigidly 
level surface. Portiéres are, of course, broken by folds ; 
furniture coverings present several planes to the eye; 
wall hangings on any large scale, even when drawn 
tight, require to be seen from several points of view. 
In any case, a subject much subdivided and full of inci- 
dent and detail seems preferable to one in which every- 
thing is subordinated to a principal figure or group, be- 
cause a subject of the latter sort can only be seen from 
the one point of view, and may be destroyed by an acci- 
dental fold or depression. A subject can be arranged 
so as to bring every important part into full view, 
either by treating it like a frieze or by placing the 
that the background figures 
may be seen heads of those in the 
ground. But neither arrangement—and_ the 
which is the better, especially—permits of giving any 
great depth to the composition, which, as has been 

said, is rather lucky than otherwise in works intended 


horizon very high, so 


over the fore- 


first, 


to preserve the appearance of solidity and enclosure. 

The means by which the earlier designers for tapestry, 
in common with all good decorative artists, held together 
the various masses of their foregrounds are worthy of 
study and imitation by the modern painter on tapestry. 
Though the composition may contain three or four 
planes of distance, in works of the best period the 
figures and other objects in the foreground were always 
connected either by ribbons and festoons and other acces- 
sories or merely by passages of color and the outlines of 
more distant forms, so that the foreground plane was 
manifest from top to bottom, and from the right to 
the left of the work. There may be plenty of air 
and distance in this or any kind of mural decoration 
if the above principle is attended to. It is only neces- 
sary to bring the mimic world of the picture squarely 
up at a considerable number of points to a given 
plane to. preserve the feeling of enclosure, which is 
essential. The elaborate borders, which are often the 
most interesting part of old tapestries, were of great 
service in this direction. They formed a heavy frame to 
the central picture, about which there could be no illu- 
sion, at least as to its distance from the eye. But the 
little figures, the flowers and trophies with which the 
frame was ornamented were carried in upon the picture 
here and there in such a manner as to form part of it, 
thus marking the real distance of the forms in it—the 
exact opposite of the trick often resorted to by the old 
Dutch painters, when they would show a man’s head 
sticking out of a painted frame in order to give more ap- 
pearance of reality to the head. ‘The spectator, satisfied 
that he could regain the feeling of structure and of 
flatness at any moment, was at liberty to be pleased with 
the atmospheric effect which is given by the very texture 
of the stuff. It seems probable that the ancients under- 
stood this use of the border, for we have in Ovid a de- 
scription of two pieces of tapestry, in each of which the 
border plays a considerable réle. In one it represents 
an enlacement of olive branches with four medallions in 
vivid colors in the corners. In the other it is composed 
of ivy intermingled with flowers, suggesting the borders 
of sixteenth-century Italian design, in which the bright 
flowers contrasted by the dark leaves take up the gayly 


colored masses of the foreground of the picture, and 
carry them into the surrounding frame. 

It should be the object of whoever proposes to 
have painted tapestry, to furnish opportunities for 
making use of it in pieces of medium size, stretched like 
canvases and framed much as paintings in oil might 
The painter should still keep well within the limits 


but he may, with pro- 


be. 
of illusory effect possible to him ; 
priety, go as far as the modern tapestry weaver does, at 
great cost of time and labor. It be asked if 
painted tapestries are to be used as oil paintings on 
canvas would be, why should not these last be pre- 
ferred? The answer is that the most realistic painted 
tapestry has still a more decorative look than oil paint- 
ing. The texture of tapestry is not only more agreeable 
than that of canvas, but it is nowhere covered by the 
— which is applied as a thin transparent stain. 

Tapestry pictures are, therefore, not so obtrusive as oil 


may 
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paintings are apt to be; they serve better as back- 
grounds. ‘Then the stuff on which they are painted 

more luxurious and better suited for the furnishing of 
any room which should have a comfortable appearance. 
Those advantages seem still more marked if painted 
tapestry is compared with fresco or distemper as a 
means of decoration of small or medium-sized rooms. 
Where oil paintings can be admitted as decorations, 
painted tapestry generally will be found to look better, 
while they may be used with propriety where woven 
tapestries would seem too luxurious or would be out of 
place because of their cost. Thus there are reasons 
enough why painted tapestry should be much employed 
in the decoration of our homes without claiming for it a 
pre-eminence over woven tapestry, which, as a decorative 
art, is far superior to it. ROGER RIORDAN, 





“ HAVE plenty of plain neutral color in your rooms,’ 
is the wise advice given by the Misses Garrett, in their 
capital little book on House Decoration. “ It 
generally known that one reason why old 
windows are so much more brilliant in effect than most 
modern ones, is that in the best period of painted glass 


is not 


painted 
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this maxim was always borne in mind, and that nearly 
three fourths of a painted window wcre composed of 
white By this ‘means their bright colors lose 
none of their brilliancy by juxtaposition with each other. 
Your room is simply a frame or a background, and you 
must keep in mind what will best set off the picture itis 


glass. 


destined to contain. No pattern, however good, is so 


restful to the eye or mind as plain color, which in a 
room should, in our opinion, fulfil the same object as 
the white glass does in the old windows just referred to. 
As a general rule, therefore, it is well not to 
wall entirely with pattern, but to leave some space 
whereon the eye can rest when it seeks perfect repose. 


cover the 


The same rule would apply to drapery, the beauty of 
which should be in its folds and not in the pattern, for 
which reason curtains of some plain-colored material, with 
perhaps’some relief in the way of pattern or variety of 
color on part, be 
Amateurs are often slow to learn how much more beau- 
tiful harmony is than contrast ; but, 
decoration this is one of the most important rules to re- 
member; and as an illustration of it we may remark in 
passing that any white surface which is introduced 
should be tinted with a color in harmony with the pre- 
vailing tint of the other coloring of the room, zo¢ with 
the tint of its contrast.’ 


NEWPORT. 


some one are to recommended. 


nevertheless, in 


A BLUE ROOM JN 


in Newport, not a thou- 


there is a little 


IN a well-known “ cottage” 
sand miles from Rhode Island 
reception-room which, without any pretension to gran- 


Avenue, 


deur, has a fascination and distinction of its own. The 
mistress of the house—or, to be more accurate, its pres- 
ent occupant—for it is only rented—not finding the 


apartment to her taste, had it re-decorated according to 
her own ideas, and, without going to much expense, has 
achieved a decidedly artistic result. 

The walls of the covered with light-blue 
“cartridge” paper, with broad black mouldings about a 
a picture rod 


room are 


foot and a half apart—the lower serving as 
enclosing a blue and white frieze of simple running 
The 
painted a somewhat paler tint, but not so pale as to lose 


design. skirting-board and other woodwork are 


sight of the part they play as a constructive feature in 
the room. very quiet pat- 
tern of creamy white, the floor 
ered with a plain brown carpet, over which is thrown a 


The ceiling is papered in a 
blue and brown ; is cov- 
heavy oriental rug, leaving free a foot or two of space aii 
around the room, excepting the larger space in the bay- 
window recess, broken by a jardiniére holding a huge 
spreading palm, which, while adding to the effect of cool- 
This space is partially 


highly decorative. 


screened by a portiére of light blue 


ness, is 
flannel cloth, relieved 
by broad horizontal bands of dark blue plush, running 
the The 
similar curtains, and are also completely 


ona brass rod level with picture moulding, 
windows have 
veiled from top to bottom with white muslin. There is 
a portiére as you enter the room, similar to the one half 
drawn before the bay-window, and it is backed by an- 
other of much heavier and darker material. 

The simple wood mantelpiece is hung with a lambre- 
quin of dark blue plush, and has facings and hearth of 
tiles colored in blue, brown and white. 
tral chandelier with glittering cut glass pendants, and 
The heavier 


pieces of furniture are covered with chintz, and there are 


There is a cen- 
there are small mirrors to reflect the light. 


“ occasional” chairs painted in white and gold, with vi- 
brations of the blue note repeated on them and _ here 
and there on various small objects, to complete the de- 
lightful harmony of the room. 

WHEN ornaments in a color are on a ground of a con- 
trasting color, the ornament should be separated from 
the ground by an edging of a lighter color, as a red 
flower on a green ground should 
lighter red. In 
same color, a light tint on a dark ground may 


have an edging of a 
of the 


be used 


“ self-tints,” tones or shades 


without outline; but a dark ornament on a light ground 
requires to be outlined with a still darker tint. 


A WELL-FILLED bookcase is one of the best decora- 


tions for any sitting-room. 
cast 


JUTE, a French writer prophesies, will soon 


every other raw material into the shade for furniture 
fabrics, now that it can be prepared for weaving ; its 
wear is doubtful, but it can be sold at a low price, and 





it is certain to be popular in the immediate future, 
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ART OF EMBROIDERY, 





XXI,L—HARMONIOUS COLORING, 

ANY difficulties surround the study of color and but 
little help has hitherto been gained from books, be- 
cause, for the most part, attempts have been made to 
give to all the varying tints names which carry no real 
meaning to the reader ; and where colored diagrams or 
illustrations have been introduced, the impossibility of 
giving the right effect from printed patches of color, 
and the fact that after a time they change very much, 
have prevented their being of much practical use. The 
science of color is altogether in such a chaotic state, 
that no agreement is to be found among writers. In 
fact, there are no accepted standard colors from which any argument can be built 
up. In almost all old books on coloring one is told that blueand green are antago- 
In the present day one whole school 








nistic colors, and should not be placed together. 
of colorists rings the changes eternally on blue and green only, or with an occasional 
very muddy yellow in combination, 

What, then, are we to believe ? 
meant by blue and green, and so little certainty is there on this matter, that 


It would be necessary first to know what is 


these terms are used to describe wholly different 
colors. 

Again we are told in every treatise on color 
we may open—and it was one of Owen Jones’s 
most positive dogmas—that blue is a retiring 
color, and yellow and red bring an object nearer 
to the eye. But what is meant by blue? And 
if it is indeed a retiring color, how comes it that 
it is chosen for advertising purposes, just be- 
cause a poster printed in blue can be seen further 
off and attracts the eye much more strongly 
than any other. It is useless to talk of color 
without having some idea of what we mean. 
Every one will agree that the colors used in the 
Moorish decoration of the Alhambra, and repro- 
duced exactly in the Moorish Court of the Syden- 
ham Crystal Palace, are yellow, red, blue and 
green. We know that the pigments used by 
the Moors in this work were lapis-lazuli, known 
to us as ultra marine, and very familiar in pict- 
ures of the early Renaissance ; vermilion, equal- 
ly familiar, and a color which any one can call 
up in the mind’s eye, and some vegetable yel- 
The green was 





low, supposed to be gamboge. 
made by mixing equal quantities of the blue and 
yellow. 

It seems quite reasonable to adopt these, at 
any rate, for purposes of argument as primary 
colors, at what Chevreul calls their normal con- 
dition. And no one will be inclined to argue 
that lapis-lazuli as we see it laid on the robes 
of the Virgin in medizval pictures has any 


OSLO RP ROQO LODO QAD R22 ROY 


for us, and only need to know the theory of colors, so as to enable us to use them 
intelligently. 

We suppose, therefore, that there is an absolutely pure yellow, free from blue or 
red; an equally pure red, with no tinge of blue or yellow; and a pure blue, free 
from red or yellow. We further suppose standard orange, purple and green, formed 
by the equal mixture of two of the pure primaries, and a perfectly neutral gray, the 
produce of the equal mixture of the three primaries—seven colors in all of imaginary 
purity. It will be seen at once that between the pure yellow and pure red will be 
the standard orange, and between yellow and orange a whole range of reddish 
yellows, and then of yellowish reds. In the same manner there will be blue greens 
and yellow greens, blue purples and red purples, and that there will be blue reds 
and yellow reds, and red blues and yellow blues. 

The ideas of these various tints are easily presented to our minds. 
blue red as crimson, and a yellow red as scarlet, and we distinguish easily the color 
of a buttercup reddish yellow, and that of a primrose, which is bluish yellow. 

After the idea is formed of what we may call these simple colors, or hues, as they 
are called, we have to deal with what, for the sake of simplicity, we may call broken 


We know a 


colors, These are colors which contain an unequal mixture of the three primaries, 


yellow, red and blue. Experiments showing what is meant by this may easily be 
made with an ordinary paint-box. For instance, to a green which you have made_ by 
equal quantities of cobalt and gamboge add a touch of red, and you will at once 
begin to get what is known as an olive. Add 
yellow to a purple made of cobalt and lake, and 
you will at once understand the meaning of a 
broken purple. All gray greens, gray blues, 
peacock blues and greens, olives, terra cottas, 
what are sometimes called citrine, russet and so 
on, are broken colors, containing the three pri- 
maries in some unequal mixture ; for if you get 
them in exactly equal mixtures, you will have a 
colorless gray. It must not be supposed fora 
moment that we are stating the method in which 
broken or “art” shades are arrived at in dyeing 
or printing, but simply that if for the sake of 
study you try to emulate the exact tint of one of 
these tertiary colors, you will find that you must 
use yellow red and blue in some proportion, with 
lake, gamboge and cobalt. Although none of 
these are pure primaries you can make sufficient 
experiments to assure yourself of the theory of 
the presence of the three primaries in any broken 
color; by deepening the shade with mixing 
black you will also understand the colors which, 
as we might say, lie buried in the dyed fabrics we 
have presented to us. 

There are two laws to be taken into consider- 
ation in using colors. The first is what Chevreul 
When 


any two colors are placed side by side, they ap- 


calls the law of simultaneous contrast. 


pear to the eye as dissimilar as it is possible 
for them to be. We are quite familiar with this 
fact, and apply it every day, but without realizing 
A skein of silk which ap- 
pears a perfect match to another when the eye 


it as a scientific law. 











quality of retirement. 

Taking the Moorish green as a standard, we 
should then take an orange, which is an equal 
mixture of vermilion and gamboge, and a purple 
which would represent an equal mixture of lapis- 
lazuli and vermilion. 

Practical workers with pigments have always held to the theory that there were 
only three primary colors and three secondary ones, the products of the mixture of 
two of the primaries. Scientists for a time adopted the Newtonian doctrine of seven 
colors, in which indigo and blue were counted separately ; but Brewster's experiments 
showed that the painters were right, and that colors reduced to their simplest 
expression are three in number. There is another modification made by the mixture 
of the three primaries in egua/ quantities, which we call gray, or the mean between 
black and white, which can be realized to the eye by narrow black lines on a white 
ground, as an engraving, or in a woven fabric, such as shepherd's plaid. 

Every possible tint that exists is the result of the mixture of the primaries in twos 
or in threes in varying proportion. Black is said by scientific colorists to be a mixture 
of the primaries in the proportion of three yellow, five red, and eight blue. Whether 
this holds good of their actual mixture in pigments, or only of the absorption of 
colored rays of light, it may be taken for purposes of argument that black is the 
presence of all the primaries in some certain proportion, and that by mixing black 
with the normal colors, which we are for the moment supposing to be lapis-lazuli, 
vermilion, and gamboge, deeper shades may be obtained in each color, also light 
shades may be imagined arising from simple dilution of the normal colors. 

We need not here enter into the question of the impossibility of finding any 
absolutely pure primary color in pigments, nor to the difficulties of obtaining 
gradations in tone from light to dark. We have to deal with fabrics already dyed 





LINEN CUSHION OR PILLOW EMBROIDERED 


GERMAN WORK, EAKLY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, it. 


ee has to travel from one to another, shows the very 
IN COLORED SILKS, . - , 
slightest difference of tint when placed close to 
There is the same contrast in the tone or 
amount of darkness or light of two colors, which 
may seem the same at a little distance; but one 
is seen to be either darker or lighter than the other when placed together. When two 
mixed colors are placed close together, they not only become as dissimilar as possible, 
but if they hold one color in common, it seems to sink out of sight. Green will look 
bluer than it did before if you place it by the side of yellow, and the same skein will 
look yellower if placed beside a blue. It is easy to make experiments with this 
contrast of color by simply cutting a skein of silk in two, and placing one-half of it 
against a pure blue and the other against a pure yellow. It is unnecessary to go into 
lengthened details on this subject, for any practical worker with colors knows the 
action of this law perfectly, and it is easy to learn its effects by a few experiments. 

Complementary colors, as they are called, are in all cases the balance of the 
remaining primaries, which would have to be added to any given tint, if it were 
required to produce a neutral gray. Given a green containing equal quantities of blue 
and yellow, its complementary would be red, which when mixed with the other two 
in exact equality would produce a neutral gray. The complementary of blue is orange, 
or the mixture of the other two primaries of yellow-purple for the same reason. 

Every imaginable hue or tint has its complementary, but it is impossible to describe 
them. They can be ascertained by the use of the chromoscope. But the idea which 
it is necessary to get into the head of the practical colorist is, that given any 
combination of color whatever, whether of a mixture of pigments or grouping of 
colored fabrics, you will always need to use, to harmonize with it, the combination 


of the primary colors which are required to produce a neutral gray or a “ neutralized 
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bloom,” which is the expression used by Owen Jones to describe the perfectly 
harmonious proportions of yellow, red and blue in decoration, 

The law on which this depends is thus laid down by Field and other writers, and 
was the basis on which Owen Jones 
produced some beautiful effects : 

“ There can be no perfect harmony 
of color in which any of the three pri- 
maries is absent, and the distinctions 
of harmony depend upon a predomi- 
nance of one and the subordination of 
the other two in the composition.” 

The first part of this statement may 
be taken as agreed. Most of the writers 
on color have adopted the proportions 
of three yellow, five red and eight blue 
We cannot 
stay to argue this question here, and 


as being the perfect ones. 





as jn the present uncertain state of the 
science of color there is no absolute 
guide, and a trained eye must be the SOCILIAN EMBROIDERY. 
judge, it is useless to lay down rigid 
laws, 

Another generally received canon of 
art is that neutralized tints, such as we have called broken ones, should be the basis 
of all coloring, and pure primaries of secondaries should be sparingly used, and in 
small quantities. The most incongruous tints may be used in the 
same piece of decoration without any bad effect, if the transition 
from one hue to another is managed by related tints. 

This may be proved in this way: Lay side by side two skeins 
They will 


certainly not look well together; but now place on the side of the 


of silk, one a blue green and the other a yellow green. 


yellow green lighter or darker shades of the same class of color, 





and on the other side of the blue green varying shades of the 
same class of blue green, you will at once find the result pleasing, 
and you can go on to use pure blue and 
pure yellow without any fear of want of 
harmony. ‘Two in harmonious broken 
tints may be used in the same way, and 
it is obvious that broken colors are 
more easy to treat, because you have 
the choice of the three primaries to 
work to or from. 

Having thus slightly indicated the 





laws of harmonious coloring as clearly 
as the limited space will allow, some 
practical hints for their use may be 
given. In undertaking a piece of decorative work, the ground 
should generally be chosen of some neutral or broken tint. In 
deciding on the coloring, the first point is to consider the 
presence of all the primaries on this ground, There may bea 
predominance of one, and, in fact, according to Field and Owen 
Jones, there must be, but the other two must be present. This 
may be done in two ways, either by the direct presence of a iene 
yellow, red and blue themselves or by their appearance in broken VENETIAN BEAI 
colors. Thus it is possible to have sufficient red introduced in 
the blues, greens and yellows of a design, colored after the 
beau-ideal of a certain school, to dispense with any actual red 
as a color by itself. But if a pure blue, green and yellow were used together, 
it is hardly necessary to say that the effect would be discordant in the extreme, 

A general effect of the coloring may generally 
be made by throwing down the silks upon the 
ground, when a trained eye will quickly appreci- 
ate the best tints to use and their proportionate 
quantities. 

In coloring in detail, the worker must take 
into account the law of simultaneous contrast, 


é 


/ 


and remember, or find by actual experiment, WIN 45 i! Hp 
oh 


the effect each tint will have on another, or with 
regard to the ground. 

No harsh transitions must be made; but if it 
is necessary to pass from one hue to another 
which is not harmonious when in close contact, 
lead to it by some tint which contains related 
tones, as already described. 

In decorative needlework it is generally easy to 
work out harmonious effects, because of the 


yt 
enormous number of variations to be found in the Wie my, Mh 
silks or worsteds to be had ; but it is well always 
to adopt the method of the Japanese, who work 
in the silks of one color or lay them on the sur- 
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face first, and then, with intermediate and related 
hues, work them up into an harmonious whole, 

The other law, to which reference has not yet COLOGNE EMBROIDERY. 
been made, because it seemed more easy to ex- 
plain it practically, when giving direction for the 
use of colors, is that when two portions of the 
same or of a very nearly related hue are placed at 
a distance from each other, with neutral tints between, both become intensified and 






appear brighter than they did before. Thus in working out a design of harmony of 
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contrast, there must never be detached single patches of color, ‘They must either be 
led up to by broken tints in which they are contained, or there must be in another 
part of the design, not too distant for the « ye to take in both at once, another appli- 

cation of the same color. This will 


have the effect of enriching both and, 


S—teaaae nengapeee-rnanent 


as it were, tying the coloring together. 
a » . 

Very charming effects may be pro- 
duced by using a harmony of analogy 
only—that is, by using only graduated 
tones of the same leading color, or, as 
we may say, resolving a broken tint 
into its preponderating primary. <A 
good example of this is the ever-pleas- 
ing treatment of an orange brown, with 
tones of gold or broken yellow, even up 
to butter color. In Chinese embroid- 
eries we often see very beautiful though 
daring effects produced by working on 
a ground of the imperial yellow. This* 
would show that Owen Jones's rule is 
not invariable, It is necessary in using 
such a ground, however, to work, 
through yellows, in broken tints only to 
the most delicate hues of blues, reds and greens, The ground is thus treated as 
the Chinese treat it, and the colors worked down from that to broken tints containing 


but a small proportion of yellow. L. HIGGIN, 


NEEDLEWORK NOVELTIES. 

THE old-fashioned cross or sampler stitch is coming rapidly 
into vogue. The Decorative Art Society, in introducing old Dutch 
needlework, did a good thing in thus calling attention anew to 
the beauties and refinement of cross stitch. It is used now in the 
most elaborate embroideries, One way 
particularly commends itself to lovers 
of fancy-work, who at the same time 
are not unwilling that it shall result in 
something useful. 

The suggestion is taken from a dress 
of fine écru_ batiste, embroidered by a 
French lady of position for her own 


wearing. The deep lower flounce and 





the draperies and trimming were 
worked in cross stitch fully five inches 
deep in the larger pieces, The design 
was one such as has been seen on many an old canvas—large red 
roses with plenty of foliage. The work was done in silk, the tints 
belonging to the range known as art shades. The silk was not 
heavy in quality, and consequently the ground color had value in 
the general scheme, blending beautifully with the reds and greens, 
of which a number of shades were used. The edges were scalloped 


with firm button-hole stitch. 
EMBROIDERY. 


CENTURY, 


In the whole dress there was not very much more work than is 
often put in chair strips and portiéres. Cross stitch covers rapidly, 
and few sorts of embroidery give more effect with as little means. 
Another dress, which is more seasonable, in view of the fast 
flitting warm days, was done in somewhat the same way. This was a Princess of 
Wales blue cashmere, in which the draperies were embroidered in cross stitch with 
deep red silk. The silk here used was much 
heavier and the surface under the embroidery 
was very well covered. The design was geo- 
metrical, not floral, and the effect very strik- 
ing. 
Among the prettiest window draperies shown 
y during the summer were some of sheer batiste, 
iii a with lengthwise bands embroidered in cross 
4" ih ae Og , stitch in tints of pale blues, greens and _ reds. 
shia 5 In the chamber, toilet sets, the tidies and all the 
portable bits of draping were in sheer batiste 
with cross stitch bands of ornament in color. 
The use of cross stitch on linens, and particu- 
larly dining-room napery, has been noticed be- 
fore in these columns. Except drawn work 


eg! ; 
Hiei and the two are often combined—no species of 

im : 

sly, ah embroidery is more suitable for this purpose. 
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The scenes and figures that are found on the 
German napery, Teniers and Jan Steen groups, 
boors and barmaids, eating and drinking, are 


certainly not refined; but for one reason or 
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aes another, one finds them more agreeable than 
. daisies and buttercups, which, in fact, ought to 
be preferred about the table and its adjuncts. 

A pretty silver knife and fork basket is made 
by embroidering a canvas band in cross stitch in 
colored silks or crewels. ‘The basket is lined 
with green baize. The band fits on the out 
side, and bamboo rods cover the edges above and below; the handle is also 


of bamboo. The stitchery should harmonize rather than contrast with the baize, 
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FLOWER-GIRL OF PICARDY. (LEAD-PENCIL DRAWING.) 


FOR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT IN MINERAL COLORS, SEE PAGE 109. 









































Correspondence. 


BUREAU OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORATION. 


Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fure 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 





TEMPORARY TREATMENT OF WHITE WALLS. 
H. S., Harlem.-—A good way 
treat white walls in rooms in . 
which permanent decorations 
would be too costly for the 


for a clever amateur to 








so great as to encourage the counterfeiters, and two separate 
plates of this picture, both spurious, are known to be in existence. 
Both are so fine, however, that it has been thought next to im- 
possible to distinguish between the impressions from them and 
those from Diirer's original plate. Means have been found, how- 
ever. Inthe original the vane on the top of the house in the back 
of the engraving is composed of two distinct parts, in the larger 
of which is a small dot. In one of the spurious copies this vane 
is in one piece with a distinct point protruding from the right 
angle, and in the other the vane is fashioned like the peculiar 
shaped flag which the sailors call a burgee. 


WATER-GLASS PAINTING. 

E. S., New York.—Water-glass painting is so called 
because the fixation of the powder colors (which when first put on 
the wall could be easily dusted or blown off again) is effected by 
an after process of sprinkling them with a fine shower of water 
glass, or soluble alkaline silicate diluted with water, which is 
sucked in by the plaster ground, itself containing silica, until the 
painting is incorporated into the wall itself and indelibly fixed. It 





time they are to be occupied 
is to cover the upper portions 
with drawings in 
guise of a frieze. The lower 
portion will be partly hidden 
by furniture, and if there is no 
dado, one can be simulated by 
an arrangement of s 
which should be of the plain- 

est sort, undecorated, or else 

very richly decorated, as of 

old stamped leather, lacquer, 

or the like. The pastel dec- - 
oration should be treated light- 
ly and sketchily in_ brilliant 
For a drawing-room, 
it may represent festoons of 
flowers; for a dining-room, 
landscapes, sligh ly indicated, 
or loosely scattered vines and 
branches. The great utility of | 
pastel for this sort of decora- 
tion is that it may easily be 
dusted off, and the walls re- 
stored to their original crudity 
when the rooms are given up. 
Thus the consent of the land- 
lord, necessary for most other 
po »ssible decorations, need not 
be obtained in this case, 

A small white room is not 
so difficult to make habitable 
as a large one. A mansard 
room used as a study has been 
treated in the following man- 
ner by a person who evidently 
believes in taking the bull by 
the horns: The door, skirting 
board and window-frames had 
been painted drab; he had 
them repainted white, of a 
creamy tint. The furniture, 
book-cases, etc., were painted 
the same tint. The floor had 
been covered with drugget, in 
black, drab and pink stripes. 
This was, again, nearly cov- 
ered with white and gray goat 
skins. Window curtains of 
bluish white musli:. were hung, 
and in the window recesses a few small prints, enclosed in white 
torchon mats and white wood frames. A hinged screen of brass 
wire encircled the stove. On the book shelves were placed a few 
plaster casts. The bin lings of the books gave sufficient color, 


pastels in 


reens, 








colors. 
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“TRUE PORCELAIN.” 

HANSON, St. Louis.—Old Sévres is not, properly 
speaking, a porcelain at all. Its base is a clay containing lime, 
to which was added a fine silicious sand, nitre and soda, ‘a 
little of everything,” says de Goncourt, * including soap!” The 
older English porcelains contain phosphate of lime and baryte. 
Old Saxony is true porcelain. So are modern Sévres, Bele k ware, 
etc., and all Chinese wares. Some old Japanese faiences simu- 
late porcelain, but true porcelain has been made in Japan for 
about three hundred years. 


MATERIALS FOR OIL GILDING. 

S. S. T., Topeka.—Such decoration as you propose for 
the “little church” might be 
done satisfactorily by **ama- 
teurs with some experience ;” 
but we should consider it a 
risky undertaking. The mate- 
rials necessary for gilding are 
a cushion, knife and tip, a 
large short and thick camel’s- 
hair brush, cotton wool, and 
oil and japanner’s size. Gold 
leaf is sold in books of twen- 
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REPOUSSE MATCH-BOX DESIGN. 


ON THE DOTTED LINES AND JOINED, PUBLISHED FOR “* 


is also called stereochrome. The powder colors are applied with 
pure distilled water alone, without any admixture of lime or size 
or oils. 

FRAMING WATER-COLORS. 

H. L., Buffalo.—Solid frames such as are used for oil 
paintings are steadily growing in favor for water-colors, Dutch 
and French aquarellists, especially those who use strong schemes 
of color and chiaroscuro, favor heavy framing. White mats 
are almost discarded by those artists who, when they use a mat, 
generally prefer a gilt one. For framing small water-colors, a 
gold mat of three inches in depth, with an inch-strip of polished 
old oak is anew fashion in some of the studios, 


ETCHING AND ETCHERS. 
SiR: Is the first impression of an etching plate con- 
sidered the best always? (2) Who is the most prominent 
American etcher of to-day? (3) Is Haden the greatest English 


BELINDA,” 





we have ever had, and it is absurd to compare Seymour-Haden 


with him, 





SIR: In my attempts at etching Iam often bothered 
by the reflection of light from th« rface of the copper, which 
confuses the eye and often renders a certa touch impossible. 
How can this difficulty be overcome ? S. H., Cleveland. 

Cover a light wooden frame with t paper and set it up on 
your table at such an angle that it will check the glare rhis 
screen will serve its purpose on the glo st vell as the 


brightest day, for at all times there is a ce 
direct light which must affect the eye 
ment on such work as etching. 


FAN PAINTING. 
H. H., New Orleans.—(1) Make, on tracing paper, a 
careful drawing of your design, and transfer it to the fan stuff 
itself, but very lightly, so that no hard line will show This will 


give an accurate outline, without any injury from erasures to the 
surface you paint on, Have your effect clearly in your mind 
before you go to work rhe 
beauty of a painted fan is the 


cleanness and grace of its ex- 
' ecution, and you can obtain 
| neither cleanness nor grace if 
you have to grope and muddle 
your way along. (2) A mod- 
erately soft lead-pencil is used 
for drawing on vellum. The 
outline should be done very 
delicately, and the false marks 
may be effaced, without much 


rubbing, with some stalebread- 
crumb. It is better, if you 
transfer, to use the tracing 
paper with black lead on the 
back, rather than the blue or 
red papers. Care must be 
taken not to lean on the ivory 
tracing point while transfer- 
ring. It would then make 
un indented mark in the vel- 
lum, and interfere with the 
painting. 


T. B., Jamestown, N. Y. 
—There is no way to prevent 
the cracking of Chinese white 
in the folds of a fan, unless it 
be to use the body color very 
sparingly. Mixing it with a 
little of the medium known as 
‘‘water-color megilp” makes 
it more flexible and adhesive. 
The megilp is used in the 
proportion of an eighth part, 
and thoroughly mixed or 
‘**ground” with the palette 
knife before the water is add- 
ed to it. 























MILK FIXATIVE FOR 
DRA WINGS. 


P. F. T., Montreal. — 
Skimmed sweet milk weakened 
with a little water, thin gum 
water, or isinglass size, will 
render pencil or charcoal draw- 
ings quite secure. The milk 
answers best. If used too 
strong it will dull the drawing ; 
if too weak, the drawing will 
be still liable to rub. If the drawing be on crayon paper, and 
the lights have been put in with white chalk, care must be taken 
or the securing fluid will destroy them. A drawing on crayon 
paper had therefore better be secured before the lights are done, 
and they can be added afterward either with Chinese white or 
white chalk. 
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CHINA PAINTING. 

G. H., Glen Ridge, N. J.—There is no way that “ alco- 
hol can be used instead of turpentine in China painting.’’ By 
using Hancock's moist water colors, you dispense with turpentine, 
nothing but a little water being necessary for working them. 
There is a specially prepared China megilp, however, which sonie- 
times is used for keeping them moist for any length of time, tak- 
ing the place of fat oil ; but it is not necessary. 

SUBSCRIBER, Kingston, Ont.—(1) The prepared gold 
must be ground very fize/y upon a slab, with turpentine only ; 
when well ground, a little more fat oil than is used for enamel 
colors must be added, sufficient to make the gold work freely ; it 

is (when dry) fired at rose test 
heat, with enamel colors. Af- 
ter firing it requires burnish- 
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ing with agate or blood-stone. 
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ty-five leaves, each about three 
The cushion 
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inches square. 
is a piece of wood about eight 
inches by five, covered first 
with baize, and then with buff 
leather tightly stitched. At 
one end there is a raised edge 
or screw of parchment, which 
turns partly round the sides. 
This is to prevent the leaves being blown away by any chance 
wind. Underneath, the cushion has two and sometimes three 
small loops of leather, one for inserting the thumb to hold it by, 
the others for sticking the knife and camel’s-hair brush in. The 
knife for cutting the gold leaf has a long, flexible blade, which 
should not be too sharp, set in a light handle like a palette knife. 
rhe tip isa large flat brush for taking up and placing the gold 
leaf. It is made of very long squirrel’s hair, set thinly between 
the flat pieces of card. Cotton wool and the thick camel’s-hair 
brush are used for dabbing down the gold and removing super- 
There are two kinds of gold size, fat oil and japan- 
The former is by far the more durable and brilliant. 


fluous pieces, 
net's size, 


DURER'S “NATIVITY” PRINT. 
HOLLAR, Boston.—Quite nine tenths of the  print- 
collectors are supposed have spurious copies of Diirer’s ‘* The 
Nativity.” The fact seems to be that the original plate was so 
injured by fire many years ago as to make it utterly worthless, 
lhe demand for the impressions from this plate, however, became 


BANDS FOR USE 


WITH ‘‘ KAPPA’S’’ CUP AND SAUCER 


PUBLISHED FOR “ ELINOR P. T.,’” SAN FRANCISCO, 


etcher of to-day ? (4) Who is the best French etcher of the 
present time ? (5) How does Haden compare with Rembrandt 
and Méryon ? Mrs, J. H. L., Saginaw City, Mich. 


(1) The first impressions of an etching plate are always consid- 
ered the best, especially when there is a great deal of dry-point 
work. (2) The question is a delicate one to answer, In original 
etching, Otto H. Bacher is certainly one of our most talented men, 
and in reproductive etching J. S. King has no superior in 
America. Neither of them, however, is a member of the New 
York Etching Club. Messrs. Parrish, Pennell, Thomas Moran, 
Mrs. Moran, Platt, Volkmar, and others probably are all more 
‘*prominent.’’ (3) The simple fact of a man becoming conspicu- 
ous through his own exertions does not constitute a claim to 
superiority over his fellow-workers. In landscape, Seymour-Haden 
is undeniably an etcher of delicate feeling and also of force and 
originality, and he shines in England, where there are few really 
distinguished xative ‘* painter-etchers’’—to translate a French 
term. (4) Most of the French etchers are reproductive. Lalanne is 
perhaps the leading original etcher. In reproductive etching 
Waltner stands very high. (5) Rembrandt is the greatest etcher 


DECORATIONS, 


Gold must not be put upon 
enamel color, nor must it be 
mixed with it. If underglaze 
paintings are required to be 
gilt, they must be done when 
finished and fired again in the 
enamel kiln for the 
only. (2) The Lacroix colors 
mixed with oil in the tubes 
sometimes too fat, 
which would in part account 
for yourtrouble. Many China 
painters who like Lacroix col- 
ors prefer to buy them in pow- 
der and mix them themselves. 
They can also then grind the 
colors more finely than they come in the tubes. 


gilding 
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T. S., Chicago.—The palette, set complete for figure 
subjects, includes the following colors : Chinese white, sky blue, 
light sky blue, dark blue, deep ultramarine, Victoria blue, blue 
No. 29 (special for porcelain, scales on earthenware), brown No. 
3, bitumen, brown No. 4 or 17, yellow brown, deep red brown, 
sepia, light carmine A, carmine No. 2, deep carmine No. .% light 
gray No. 1, gray No. 2, neutral gray, russet or warm gray, silver 
yellow, permanent yellow, ivory yellow (47 of Sévres), yellow for 
mixing (41 of Sévres), crimson lake, raven black, iridium black, 
yellow ochre, purple No. 2, crimson purple, deep purple, capucine 
red, flesh No. 1, flesh No, 2, deep flesh, orange red, grass green 
No. 5, brown green No. 6, dark green No. 7, deep blue green, 
deep chrome green, apple green, sap green, violet of iron, light 
violet of gold. 


P., Rahway.—(1t) Avoid using yellows next to blues, 
which would produce a green tint. For the centre of blue flow- 
ers, which necessitates some yellow, the place must be well scraped 
before putting the color on, (2) Of course, if you use both, over- 
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glaze and under-glaze colors should be kept strictly apart. The 
smallest particle of the latter mixed with the former would spoil 
the effect. (3) Yes; Hancock’s moist colors (sold in pans, half- 
pans and tubes) are the same as their dry colors, 


PAINTING A SNOW STORM. 

Sir: I have been trying to paint a snow storm, but 
cannot get the effect of the driving and drifting of the wind and 
snow. Would you be kind enough to inform me in your next 
issue how I may arrive at these results? By combining sketches 
of my own and of others I am painting a picture of a group 
of soldiers in a snow storm, but have not been able to get the 
effect I wanted in the storm. I would be glad to see in your 
paper how I must go about it to arrive at these results, or where 
I can gain the information. W. A. G., Emporia, Kan. 

First naint vour soldiers with all the care they require. Then, 
with several tints ot gray, not with pure white, scumble the 
background and _ figures lightly, using long, round, springy 
bristle brushes and paint, from which as much of the oil as 
possible has been taken up by blotting-paper, The more vig- 
orous effects of drifting snow may be got by loading on the 
color in places and dragging it in the direction of the drift 
with the long brushes spoken of. If it should be difficult to 
procure such brushes, the feather end of quill pen, from 
which most of the barbs have been removed, leaving only ten 
or twelve at the end, will answer instead. 


KIT-KAT” PORTRATTS. 


H. J., Boston.—The particular size of canvas which 
takes its name from the Kit-Kat Club was 36x28. The portraits 
of all the members, about forty-eight in number, were painted this 
size by Sir Godtrey Kneller. (2) Howthe club got its name is un- 
certain : but it seems probable that it was derived from the name 
of Christopher Kat, the keeper of the tavern where the meetings 
were held, 






TAPESTRY PAINTZNG—SPONGE BRUSHES. 


P. S., New York.—(1) The sponge brushes which some 
French water-colorists use are of great value in tapestry painting 
to modify touches liable to dry with too hard an edge and to take 
out lights which it may have been too troublesome to reserve. 
They must be kept at hand, ready to use, while the work is in prog- 
ress and the color stil! wet. There are three forms most in use : 
two for painting, one p « ‘or fine touches, one flat for larger 
washes to modify tints already laid with the bristle brush ; the third 
has at one end a round sponge of an inch or an inch and a half 
diameter, which is always kept wet with pure water to moisten and 
dilute the color on a considerable surface of the tapestry ; at the 
otherend is a small pointed sponge kept moist, not wet, with 
which totake up color from the portion of the work wetted by 
the larger sponge. All of these oa be shaped and fastened to 
brush-handles by the artist himself. (2) Tapestry painting mate- 
rials of all kinds are to be had of M. T. Wynne (75 East Thirteenth 
Street, New York), who also rents designs painted on tapestry 
canvas, 










THE PRESERVATION OF PASTELS. 


T. J., Boston.—Pastels, when properly cared for, are 
as lasting as other paintings. Like water-colors, they need to be 
kept from the sun and from moisture. We have read much late- 
ly of newly discovered methods of fixing pastels, but, from per- 
sonal knowledge, we are aware of no reliable means of fixing a 
pastel which will not rob it of much of its attractiveness. It must 
then be put under g which must be at such a distance from 
the picture that it cannot possibly touch it. Otherwise it should 
be framed like a water-color or print, with a wooden backing 
with paper firmly pasted on to keep out dust and damp air, 


rlass, 


PAINTING VELVET. 


ANTHEM, Troy, N. Y.—Inselecting velvet for painting, 
one should choose cotton velvet, or velveteen of a close pile and 
make, in preference to the long-piled silk velvet, or plush, as, though 
both these materials can be painted, a good deal of practice is 
first necessary to enable the worker to understand the man: uge- 
ment of the color, so that it is neither too liquid nor too thick. 
For color of velvet any shade may be selected ; most of the old- 
fashioned painting was done upon white cotton velvet, but that 
was executed before the soft modern shades of color were manu- 
factured, and the present creams, sky blues, and gray green shades 
are in better taste, and are better backgrounds tothe painting than 
so crude a color as white. The colors used are the ordinary wa- 
ter-colors of the best makers, mixed with gum dragon, sal volatile, 
or spirits of wine, to prevent their running into each other, or 
sinking too deeply into the material, The brushes are the short, 
hard ones known as scrubs ; they are made with bristles, and have 
flat bushy ends instead of pointed ones, As the velvet will not 
bear the pressure of the hand upon it, and cannot well be painted 
upon an easel, on account of the manner of the painting, a wooden 
hand-rest is required. It can be made by the worker, as it issim- 
ply a long bar of wood an inch and a half wide, and from twelve to 
twenty-four inches long, supported at each end bya small piece of 
wood an inch and a half indepth and height. The length of the rest 
must exceed the size of the velvet being painted, which is placed 
beneath it so as to allow the feet to stand out beyond the ma- 
terial, and the worker's hand being placed on the rest, is always 
an inch and a half away from the velvet, and cannot therefore 
damage it. Make an outline of the design upon thick paper, only 
drawing the most necessary lines, and prick a series of pinholes 
along the lines so drawn; lay this upon the velvet and rub pow- 
dered white chalk or powdered black lead through these pinholes, 
so as to leave the outline on the material. 


ON 








IS ‘SACRED ART” EXHAUSTED? 


HAMAN, Hartford.—In the opinion of Ruskin sacred 
art, so far from being exhausted, has yet to attain the develop- 
ment of its highest branches; and the task or privilege yet 
remains for mankind to produce an art which shall be at once en- 
tirely skilful and entirely sincere. The histories of the Bible are, 
in his opinion, waiti to be painted: ‘* Moses has never been 
painted; Elijah never; David never (except as a mere ruddy 
stripling) ; Deborah never ; Gideon never; Isaiah never. What 
single example does the reader remember of painting which 
suggested so much as the faintest shadow of these people, or 
their deeds ?. Strong men in armor, or aged men with flowing 
is, he may remember who, when he looked at his Louvre or 
Uffizi catalogue, he found were intended to stand for Moses or 
for David.” 











“ TINTS” AWD “ACES.” 

H. P., Troy.—Tints differ from each other in being 
simply lighter or darker, but hues differin color, Therefore, we 
may have many tints of one color, and various hues of one par- 
ticular degree of intensity in relation to black and white. In 
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ordinary usage, however, by ‘‘ tints” we frequently mean colors 
generally, and the word is often substituted for ‘‘ hues.’ 


COLORS FOR MINIATURE PAINTING. 


S., Providence.—Harding’s permanent tints for minia- 
ture painting, which are gene rally used in England, are said to 
be excellent. They consist of the following : 


Fair Complexion. Demi Tint. Dark Amber. 
Dark ta Shadow Color, Imperial Blue. 
Carnation, Intense Sepia. Deep Blue. 
Auburn, Light Amber. Morone Crimson, 


UNSAFE WATER COLORS. 


AQUARELLE, Boston.—Gamboge is 
and should be used as little as possible. As a glaze, it may be 
resorted to at times, in order to make a tint look richer, its 
gummy character adapting it admirably for that purpose. Raw 
Sienna also serves to give colors a richness, Lake and Prussian 
blue will be occasionally required for toning some tints; but the 
less gamboge, lake and Prussian blue are used, the better. 


not permanent, 


PHOTOGRAPHS FINISHED IN PASTELS. 

F. L. M., Richmond, has heard of finishing photo- 
graphs in pastel, but ‘‘cannot understand how one can work over 
so smooth a surface as a photograph, without having it prepared 
first in some way.” The photographs referred to are, doubtless, 
‘*solar prints,’ enlargements of small photographs ; but they are 
not made on the ordinary albumenized paper, as F. L. M. supposes 
but on Whatman’s drawing-paper, or some other thick paper, 
which has what is called ‘ta tooth’’—that is to say, a rough sur- 
face, which will readily take the crayon. The photegraph is 
printed very lightly, and so as not to show under the pastel work. 
The paper is wetted with a sponge, and then drawn tightly over a 
stretcher. When quite dry the pastel work is begun on it. 
Crayon or pastel portraits done in this way are common with in- 
ferior ‘* artists,” who cannot trust themselves to draw without the 
aid of a photograph ; but they are not to be recommended on 
artistic grounds, and, moreover, there is the strong probability 
that the light photograph on which they are based will soon 
fade away if the picture is exposed to the sun. 





ACTUAL HEIGHT OF GREAT WAVES, 


B. S., Newburyport.—Marine painters, almost without 
exception, exaggerate the height of waves in painting a great 
storm at sea. The most careful measurements of the height of 
waves give from 44 to 48 feet as an extreme limit ; the average 
height of great waves is about 30 fee Of course these measure- 
ments refer to ordinary marine action, and do not relate to 
earthquake action or other exceptional agencies, 





DIRECTIONS FOR A HEAD IN OILS, 


V. M. E., Burlington, Ia—To paint the decorative 
head, by E. Welby, published in The Art Amateur for May, in 
oil colors, use for the background permanent blue, white, a little 


cadmium, madder lake and ivory black. ‘These colors combined 
will give a shade of green, suggesting rather distant foliage. 
Being behind the head, these tones are always largely qualified with 


gray. The light golden brown hair is painted with raw umber, 
yellow ochre, light red, white and a little ivory black for the 


local tone. In the shadows substitute burnt Sienna for light red. 
The high lights are soft and gray in quality. Forthese use white, 
yellow ochre, madder lake, cobalt and a little ivory black. The 
fair complexion is painted with white, vermilion, madder lake, 
yellow ochre, a little raw umber, cobalt and a very little ivory 
black in the local tone. For the shadows use raw umber, light 
red, ivory black, madder lake, yellow ochre and cobalt. In the 
deeper touches use burnt Sienna in place of light red. Less white 
is, of course, needed in the shadows, For the high lights use ver- 
milion, white, madder lake, yellow ochre and a very little ivory 
black. The gray eyes are painted with ivory black, white, yellow 
ochre, madder lake and a little cobalt, adding burnt Sienna in 
the shadows, For the pupil use ivory black and burnt Sienna 
alone. The purple drapery is painted with permanent blue, mad- 
der lake, white and a little ivory black in the local tone, adding 
raw umber and burnt Sienna in the shadows, Use flat bristle 
brushes of medium size for the general painting, and for small 
details in finishing use flat pointe 2d sable »s, No. 8. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED, 


F., Buffalo—(1) When the breadth exceeds the height 
of a building, as in Greek temples and most other edifices, this 
breadth must be from twice the height at least to five times at 
most. (2) The earliest names of sculptors on record in the Bible 
are in the thirty-fifth chapter of Exodus, where we are told that 
‘*the Lord called by name Bezaleel, the son of Uri, and filled him 
with the spirit of God to devise curious works in gold and silver 
and brass and the cutting of stones.” With his name is asso- 
ciated that of the son of Ahisamach. The date of this would be 
about B.C, 1500, 


E.S., Halifax.—(1) The artificiality of the old-fashioned 
background arrangement in portrait painting of dark on one side 
of the head and light on the other is made obvious at once if the 
painter will attempt to extend the application of the principle to 
the full-length figure. (2) Black accords better with a fair and 
ruddy face than witha dark and ruddy one. (3) Porcelain can be 
distinguished from pottery, or faience, by holding it against a 
strong light. Porcelain will then appear ¢rans/ucent, pottery, or 
earthenware, ofague. 


H. B., Chicago.—In England the first large collec- 
tion of miniatures was made by Sir Robert Walpole. In his time 
it was, he tells us, ‘superior to any other collection whatever,’’ 
and particularly as regards the works of the masters, Peter and 
Isaac Oliver, ‘‘ the best e xtant, and as perfect as w hen they came 
from the hand of the painter.’”’, At the sale at Strawberry Hill, 
in 1842, these treasures were dispersed. 


J., Cleveland.—Indelible brown ink is a fluid of a rich 
brown color, permanent ; it is generally used with a reed pen for 
marking the details in pictorial architecture ; as its name imports, 
it is indelible on the paper once it is dry, so that the artist can 
wash over it repeatedly without disturbing it; and this quality it 
retains even when diluted with water to a very faint tint. 


L. F. M., Trenton.—Your question would be more 
suitably addressed to The American Architect and Builder. 


M. P., Coldwater, Mich.— No one but ourselves, so 
far as we know, makes a specialty of artistic wood-carving designs. 
Those that have been given in The Art Amateur are the best to 
be had, and we have arranged to have them continued the com- 
ing year, 






















































































































GOreatment of the Designs. 


THE PICARDY FLOWER G/RL,. (Lage 106.) 
TREATMENT IN OIL AND MINERAL COLORS, 
THE background is gray, representing a cloudy sky. 

In the distance are seen some trees and an old house, gray, with 
dull red roof. In the foreground is grassand a path. The gii 
wears a blue and white striped skirt with a jacket of dark red 
and gray stripes and a red plaid kerchief on her head. A whit 
apron and chemisette are seen, and red stockings and black’slippers 
complete the costume. On her arm she carries an old yellowish 
brown straw basket, and in her hand isa bunch of daisies and 
tulips. The hair is rich dark brown and complexion rather dark, 
with good color in cheeks and lips. Eyes and eyebrows dark 


brown. 


lo paint this design in oil colors, first draw in the figure with 
charcoal and then begin with the background, using white, yello 
ochre, a little ivory black, cobalt or permanent blue and mz sides I 
lake. For the distant trees use permanent blue, white, a little 
cadmium, ivory black and madder lake. The old house is painted 
with white, yellow ochre, a little ivory black, cobalt and maddet 
lake, with burnt Sienna added in the shadows. For the dull red 
roof use Indian red, white, raw umber a: d ivory black. The 
foreground grass is painted with Antwerp blue, white, cadmium, 
vermilion and ivory black. For the earth, road or path use light 


red, yellow ochre, raw umber and white, adding ivory black and 
burnt Sienna in the shadows. ‘The red stripes of the jacket and 
the head kerchief are painted with madder lake, light red, white, 
raw umber and a little ivory black. To these add burnt Sienna in 
the shadows, and in the high lights use vermilion, madder lake, 
white and a very little ivory black. The dark blue stripes are 
painted with permanent blue, white, ivory black, madder lake and 
yellow ochre, adding burnt Sienna in the sl For the black 
shoes use ivory black, burnt Sienna, cobalt, madder lake and white, 





1dows 


adding yellow ochre in the lights. The white apron is laid in 
with a general tone of light warm gray, and the high lights and 
darker shadows are added afterward. For this use the colors 


given for the background in the general tone, and for the high 


lights use white, yellow ochre, a little lake and a very little ivory 
black, Paint the oid basket with bone brown, white, yellow 


ochre and burnt Sienna, adding ivory black and a little permanent 
blue in the shadows. The flesh is painted with white, yellow 
ochre, madder lake, light red, a little cobalt, raw umber and a very 
little ivory black for the local tone. In the shadows use the 





same 








colors, adding burnt Sienna, but with less white and yellow ochre 
and more raw umber and ivory black. In the cheeks add more 
madder lake and yellow ochre. For the eyes use bone brown, 
yellow ochre, white and burnt Sienna. The same colors will 
— the eyebrows, For the hair use bone brown, white, ivory 
black and burnt Sienna, adding a little cobalt in the high ligh tsand 
half tints. Paint the red tulips with the colors given for the 


kerchief and the leaves with the colors used for the foreground 







grass. Use flat bristle brushes of medium size for the general ee 
and for small details use flat pointed sables No. 8 8. This desig 

may be enlarged with excellent effect and painted with dye osha 
ing, as the centre of a door or window har g. In thi se the 
colors should all be somewhat subdued in tone. The ordinary oil 
colors are used, and are much diluted with turpentine, and the 


color is put on in washes almost like transparent water colors. 
Very charming results are obtained by painting in this way. 

To paint the design in mineral colors : For the background use 
ivory black with a little sky blue. The red roof of the house is 
painted with carnation made dull by mixing a little black and 
brown No. 17 withit. The distant trees are painted with apple 
green and carmine, adding a little black. The fore; ground greens 
are painted with grass green, to which a very little mixing yellow 


is added. Shade with brown green, The girl's hair is “saluted 
with brown No, 3, a little yellow brown and a mere touch of 
black. For the flesh use flesh red, a little mixing yellow and a 
touch of sky blue, adding a little black in shading. The red 


kerchief, stockings and bodice are painted with capucine red, add 
ing a little iron violet and brown No, 17 for shadows. The blue 
stripes are painted with deep blue, to which a little black is added 


in shading. Paint the basket with yellow brown. In_ painting 
the white apron leave the china bare for the high lights, and 
shade with the colors given for the background. 
THE BIRD AND FLORAL DESIGA 
HOW IT MAY BE PAINTED ON GLASS, WOOD OR 
CANVAS AND ON CHINA. 


THIS charming design (Plate 552) may be 


painted in 
oil colors on clear. “glass fora single panel fire very 
good effect ; and it is also suitable for mi iny other decorative pur- 
poses, such as a window screen, sash curtain, wall panel, ete. In 
mineral colors a beautiful platter can be painted from the design ; 
or it may be reduced in size and applied to any smaller dish, round 
or square. The scheme of color to be observed either in oil 
or mineral colors is as follows: The background, warm 
blue, suggesting sky, growing | *r toward the bottom of the 
dish. ‘The birds, gray, shading into dark rich blue 


screen with 








tones on the 





wings and tails ; the he ‘ads are dark purplish blue, with touches of 
dark green, having an iridescent appearance, like that of a duck. 
The bills are yellow. A tuft of deep red is seen under the eyes. 


The flags are purple, with silvery gray green leaves. The dock 
lilies are deep yellow, with a greenish tint in the shading. 
To paint this in oil colors, if on glass for a screen, omit the back- 


ground, and paint the design directly against the glass, mixing 
a little turpentine with the colors. If on canvas or — paint as 
usual, For the sky use cobalt, white, a 0a ight cadmium, 


madder lake, and a very little ivory black. Use less at lue and more 
white, cadmium and madder toward the lower part, which is light- 
er and warmer, Paint the gray parts of the birds with white, 

yellow ochre, a little ivory bi: ack, cobalt and madder lake, add- 
ing burnt Siennain the shadows. The dark blue tones are painted 
with permanent blue, madder lake, white, ivory black and a little 
yellow ochre. Add burnt Sienna in the deeper touches. For the 
green spots on the head use Antwerp blue, cadmium, white, a little 
vermilion and a very little ivory black. Add burnt Sienna in the 
deeper accents. The bills are painted with raw umber, yellow 
ochre, white and burnt Sienna, with a little cobalt. Add a little 
ivory black in the shadows. The red feathers under the eyes are 
painted with vermilion, madder lake, white and a little ivory black. 
In the shadows add burnt Sienna and omit vermilion. For the 
purple flags use permanent blue, white, madder lake, with a littl 
ivory black in the local tone. In the shadowsada raw umber 
burnt Sienna. For the yellow centres use cadmium, yellow ochre, 
white, ivory black and burnt Sienna. The green leaves are painted 
with peimanent blue, white, cadmium, madder lake and ivory 
black. In the shadows add raw umber and burnt Sienna, and use 
less white. The yellow dock lilies are painted with medium cad- 
mium, yellow ochre, white and a little ivory black in the local 
tone. Add raw umber, burnt Sienna and a little permanent blue 
in the shadows. 

Use flat bristle brushes for the general painting, and for small 
details in finishing use flat pointed sables. 

To paint the design in mineral colors use for the background 
sky blue. The soft gray tint of the breasts and backs of the birds 
is painted with a little deep blue, with a touch of carnation an¢ | 
black. For the deep markings in the tails and wings, purple 


and 
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and deep blue shaded with a little black. Add a littie car- from his factory in the well-known resort of 

















































































































i 4 1 1 t ‘ 
nation in the heads, Use yellow brown for the bills. The red it takes its name. This ware is hand-painted like ch ‘ I ur ec pet ho ] 
feathers are painted ypucine red, addin little iron violet tremely rich in color, and if used in moderation il valu ms heate ieht on the hearth. M1 
and brown No. 17 he shadows. The leaves are painted able aid in the decoration of the dining-room, the dre table ( ‘ ‘ 5 ont imitation coal heape 
with grass green, to which a touch of blue has been added, and or the sitting-room ; but, with that indiscriminate admiration of : 
shaded with the brown green. The purple flags are painted with what is new and beautiful, which is too chai erist of t 

dark purple and deep blue and shaded with the same, adding a average American who has money to spend, many per cover 
little black. Ise deep purple forthe buds. For the yellow mark- their dinner tables with it, using it t et al \ ; P 
ings use mixing yellow, shaded with brown green Phe deep yel- tumblers, hock, champagne and liquor glasses at finger | . AELES Ml t of t aT 
low dock lilies are painted with orange yellow and mixing yellow Employed in such profusion, it produces under t 1 t ! I : ; Are, ase » thet t important thing 
shaded with brown green. Paint the others with grass green, to fect blaze of color; but the effect would be far more pk . 
which a little yellow has been added, and shade with brown a few pieces a time were used and these were utter " 
green, the aeeenagrenint. pure white glass, which ms ne ! t 

} I 1 


the proper arrangement of a gentleman’ table My « 


THE CUP AND SAUCER DESIGN. preference would be to h eit set for but on . The t t Uur ¢ c { ur ‘ ’ 








PLATI fe tap Bagg lis emia Yellow »on-bon plates and ice-cream saucers, for , : ' It ‘ 
, * ; es - ly well suited. If it is used for champa the f I , 
Clover. Make the flowers orange yellow, sl nd outlined i rl : | \I .e.4 ‘ ( terest- 
; r d vice versa. e Os yeaut il ¢ tsa { 
aes odiuinaeieia? flowerstems brown green. ie leaves add be eee : pet: OM : t t P I re. do 
1 little brown green to emeral reen, outlining with the same in whi h the many-colored raise 1 decoration is o1 of; ‘ ; I . , 
« bak OV }Prech ( eu raiaa tv ° t bhbthy bare OI . i } . t i I \ or » ot t 
A little apple green added to this will give a lighter effect to the 0" © opalesque tint. The best « ane ‘ | } 1 
“Bie -lee a tracery and scroll-like arabesques, wit ter s and dra . ; C Vas 
small leaves For the stems add a en to apple . en it og : t t t brass-faced iss-fitt fireplace 
a little flux. inte rspersed among the delicate Now mnes; a 1 ‘ Br 





| 
ereen. For background use brow1 , addin 

Bands white, outlined wit] id . ‘ ally we come upon something 
ana Vihite, itiinec ith ( 1. p 








and admirable, such as a hat : 7 
fruit and leaves of the grape, the thick vine itse ry t re re ‘ re than « ‘ F | 





handle for the vessel. The decoration, it may be worth 1 I y - ‘ at px 


Bong the Bealers,  seey eRe lai sate thesia ia a 


Indeed, bowls and glasses to hold hot 








jewellec 





s, and coffee cups and sau 


Fed . 1 . } he Os , ° biects iIrnec y ro } f tor 
CHE richest wall covering yet produced by an Amer- the most beautiful objects turned out from the fa y 















































































































ican manufacturer, at such a cost that it can be put on the market x % 
: , a Hees : tthe Ohio \ ere natul ounds, it is 
at a price within the reach of others than millionaires, is the 
] ck-1, erned crimso! cue c S st e] ry, a - 1 } ’ { 1 I pt hire] ere way, tor 
damask-patterned crimson silk such a has just been used at Del AN agreeable assortment of clear cut-glass bot : : 6 dee ; eee 
monico’s for the decoration of two rooms on the second story . . . . A ‘ ‘ ‘ ! I post ind | 
‘ r dee anters, dishes, etc., 1s opportunely displayed wit allt ( r « ent e that the nic ( wer 
At the Centennial Exhibition similar goods were shown by Balin, , , : P es . . over « 
S ; hae baad ss at Mr. Moser’s show-rooms, and it is a ple I { ‘ ( o wrat ndt 
of Paris. Marcotte, I believe, took the agency for them, and , 1 ; | or -r puts ate, & sh 
, : > ; to the eye after taking in so much color The sales f , ednome hot , lam told 
offered them at $8 a yard; but handsome as they were, they 4 l ! it » IN ,» 4am loid, a very 
. / make a point of forcing some of it on the customer 
could not be at such a price. Now, it enterprising firm, feo te } Le ¢ 
tr . ‘ , dote if he or probably it is a she ha ) 1 O ial 1 
Fr. Beck & Co., is making the 1 of thing and sell- - , + 
: > 4 1 tity of the jewelled kind. 
ing it for about 1 yard, ‘I | is actually textile, , , 
if one t », he co t off the backing by % OF t iriou nds of potter 1 porcelain now 
which it is attached to the wal o luxurious that eit te : ' ‘ ‘ the \ Ss « ¥| rs. Cl s Ahrenfeldt & 
it is not surprisi the manufacturers have gone to work to imi- SOME notably inexpensive decorated Msh set - { itest in itio , nis \ nothing 
tate it on a cheaper sca for even $3 a yard is a great deal just been import 1 by D. B. Bedell & ( om Ss é . t H aria rhe forms, some- 
more money thant ‘ we person can pay for his wall decor porcelain of excellent quality, various fs! l é l that 
tion. Imitation, thou _is not exactly tl vord—they have not in one set they are swimming In water vignetted ¢ the te « pt | ea pce he market, 
imitated thi k cove! . t wvelty of t the china ; in another they are swimmi l ter , I of t ly ac k fe ‘ ' uid, 
produced a variety of \ papers which suggest it complete groundwork of green ; in another the fis ire motio s poured t it i D out of the bill 
tile materials. One of t , in ** solid colors,” re less on what may be the counter at the fishm« el li old. ; ' lic 1 . \nother ve for hold- 
is remarkal being a great improvement « still another they lie on a decorative yellow grou re t the f{ a man-faced fish t a combined 
cartridge Lil them, it in | cle { the bottom of a basket. More expe } l-pa | wut 1 t n ; f it 1 , . ed on tl 
crumbs, and m rel lar shown, t those ¢ 1 are remarkal ii | , out of Apart 
with raise the de ns broad and artisticin @sked tor them rhe may | 1 of al é ire mostly of n ird-yellov 
treatment, ion of o h brocades and tapes of ice cream trays and rs » from Lim U c t i r of the 
The 1’? paper involving the use of one of for the groundwe ol V ' J t t form a design, 
s many by the way, does the ve t paper ‘* Worcester” pattern of o gt som ‘ ol P r of t P with quiet 
ed ul effect by is t, the cloth-like forming asort of diaper, « painted a wre - 1c € 1 decora 1on a cream t round 
ap rance il imparti pleasing effect of warmth, colored chrysanthemums ot rid. 
whit eably r la ippearance of heaviness by 
the sci on of innumer particles of mica IN ntrast with t Hungarian ware h is most 
SOME excellent portieres of double-faced jute \ irs t { t l h elf, over-door or mat the dainti 
2 * : 4 - : are among the latest importation in the uphols ‘ f ( Derby pot i tt ! Some 
CHE be tutiful Wi aad Ricdtss, which a few ye iS ago at Lord & Paylor Ss. They are of French make, and neat f i 1 pes ppear, 1 the ta é bDiue 
was a very costly novelty, is now imitated by ma English glass are of unexceptionable design The surface has the P ik ow, W ican hardly be improved « More novelty 
manufacturers, and we see it for sale at Bedel and elsewhere pearance of an Anatolian ru; il sc ( t in the ‘ es of Roval Worcester, the 
at comparatively low pi S. Thomas Webb & Sons were the mony of color in some of the portiéres in creases tl reset ince t t e of w hi it laptation of t form of the 
inventors of it, or rather the rediscoverers of the secret of All are made to dispense with lining. One particula ‘ tif ele} t’s tusk to the purposes of a pitcher, it be cut away at 
its manufacture, for it is identical with that of the famous Port- pair is of a lustrous, almost metallic, blu a bro rul the large «¢ forthe mouth of the vessel 1 at the smaller end 
land vase The cameo-like decoration is made, as every one Renaissance border, the reverse side shade wl may rt pout Che ordinary beautiful ivory tint of the Worcester 
knows, by cutting outer layer of the glass to the under be described as between a pomegri copper Anoth vare t the idea rhe tusk form is used in the same 
layer of harmonizing color, which makes a background forit. The set with the face of a lustrous lila he back « real i r pie creamy tint being deepened to the richer 
ret of the manufacture of the double layer of glass once known, color. Inthe same room are shown some ome k Tur I ot « 1 ind on re rk decorative efiects are 
of course the mere cutting of the design is simple enou but man portiéres of good design—Scotch goods, vi curable, and produced in raised gold, 
whatever artistic value the ob) n-pey largely on somewhat less costly than those just described. Tor ht wi 
the skill with which this « n of the original curtains there can be nothing better than the silk Madras, whi . , 
Webb glass is exquisitely finisl member the fine decorated in horizontal bands of gra easing widtl the novelties in Doulton ware I noticed at 
pieces in the late Mary Morgar persed last spring ; in the softest and most beaatiful shac non pink, pale « enfe most notable is the kind upon which lace 
but, to my mind, even the most have a decidedly gold and steel blue, on ivory white grounds 1 stamped on the wet clay, evidently from the 
mechanical appearance, Owil ir over finish and lace itself. Over this rmingly unique ground is the familiar 
the of individuality in their execution, The idea can best -. 5 doulton blue re raised decoration, wild pop] and similiar 
be compari e best of the Webb glass with any : : : : flowers, broadly 1, supplying the motives hendhas'ad lass of 
e) ite-stir-pate decoration by Solon or Taxile-Doat. In BEING caught in the rain in West Twen hird Street the same ware has, following on the same line, tapestry effects in 
the case of those artists, of course, the modelling is done in an ex- recently without an umbrella, the glare of firelight in J. 5. C buff and black, red and black, and yellow and silver diaper de- 
tremely ductile material, while the glass bas-relief is modelled with over & Co’s show rooms was t« 0 tempting to bs resisted, and I w id artis lly permissible, because they do 
the utmost difficulty. If the decorators employed by Messrs, in, It was really a sight worth seeing. Fire is actuallykeptburn- 1 t e, and are only meant for surface decora- 
Webb could manage to impart to their modelling in glass anything ing in several of the fireplaces, to show them off, gas being used for carried too far, in the bronzing of certain 
like the artistic individuality the pate-stir-pate decorators men- the purpose in various ways. In one basket grate it illumines an __ parts of ls, to suggest the idea of metal mountings 
tioned give - work, nocheap imitations of it could occasion arrangement of broken bits of thick colored-glass, which give o There wasa time when the Doultons would not have permitted 
any serious rivalry, a wonderful blaze. ns contrivance is a suspended caldr t Three or four years ago, when I visited theit — factory 
studded with glass jewels, which, under the influence of concealed t imbeth, one of them told me that they had lost a great 
: , . — raslight, fairly pt nbeey with radiance. Both are inventions of leal of money by trying to improve the public taste. Perhaps 
\NOTHER kind of artistic glass, of quite a different Mr. Conover, and are improvements on his imitation | whicl they mean to give up the attempt, 
character, is the Carlsbaad jewelled glass, imported by R. Moser like Moses’ bush, burn indefinitely without consuming. On ar- RAMBLER, 
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Practical 
Art Books 


SELECTED FROM 
Cassell & Company's 


COMPLETE 


which will be sent free to any address on 


CATALOGUE, 


application. 


Flowers, and How to Paint 
Them. 


By Maup Nartet, Illustrated with colore! plates, 
and contains full instructions as to the manner of 


making a complete water-color drawing, beginning 


with the simple sketch, and bringing the student | 
through all the stages of backgrounds, washes, etc., | 


and gives explicit directions in all places where be- | 
fail or are discouraged 
difficulties in their way. 1 vol., oblong 4to, cloth, 
$2.50. 


ginners usually 


Drawing in Charcoal and 
Crayon. 


— 


Right Studies 
FowLErk, reproduced by the Heliotype process, for 
the and Schools. 
inches. By Frank Fow ter, author of * Oil Paint- 
Price of Plates, with Handbook of Instruc- 

$2.50. 


use of Students Size, 12x18 
ie at 
ing. 


tions, 


Trees, and How to Paint Them 


in Water-Colors. 


3y W. H. J. Boor. With Eighteen Colored Plates 
and numerous Wood-Engravings, and full instruc- 
tions as to the manner of mixing and applying the 


colors. Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


Oil Painting. 
A Handbeok for the Use of Students and Schools. 
By Frank Fow cer, author of * Drawing in Char- 


coal, Crayon, etc.’’ 1 vol., r2mo, $1.50. 


China Painting. 


3y Miss FLrorence Lewis. With Sixteen Original 
Colored Plates, full and complete instructions as to 
the manner of mixing and applying the colors. 


Oblong 4to, cloth extra, Price, $2.50. 


Studies in Animal Painting. 


With Eighteen Colored Plates from Water-Colored | 
By Freperick Tayior, late President | 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colors, | 


Drawings. 


and instructions to the pupil. 
$2.50. 


Crown 4to, cloth, 


A Course of Water-Color 
Painting. 

By R. P. Lerrcn. Eighth edition, revised and en- 

larged, with Twenty-four Colored Plates (land- 

scapes), and full instructions to the pupil as to the 

Oblong 


manner of mixing and applying the colors, 
4to, cloth, $2.50. 


A Course of Sepia Painting. 


With Twenty-four Plates from Designs by R. P. 
Lerrcu, The letter-press to each contains full in- 
structions to the learner, and the Plates show the 
progress of the work through the different stages. 
Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


Sketching from Nature in 
Water-Colors. 


By Aaron PENLEy, author of ** The English School 
of Painting in Water-Colors,” With illustra- 
tions in chromo-lithography after original water- 


etc, 


color drawings. Super-royal 4to, cloth, $7.50. 


Flower Painting in Water- 
Colors. 


First and Second Series, each containing Twenty Col- 
Epwarp Hug, F.L.S., F.S.A., 
and instructions by the artist, interleaved with draw- 
$2.50. 


ored Plates by F. 


ing paper. Oblong 4to, cloth, each vol., 


Cassell & Company's Catalogue of Prac- 
tical Art Books and Works of General In- 
terest, for will be 
sent free to any address on application, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


Artists and Amateurs, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


by the} 


from Original Designs by FRANK 
| 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS. 
MANUAL TRAINING. The Solution 


of Social and Industrial Problems. By CHaRLEs 

H. Ham. Illustrated. pp. xxii., 404. 12mo, cloth, 

$1.50. 

‘*T want to thank you for your interesting and valu- 
able book, ‘Manual Training.’ ... Matter and 
spirit seem to me alike excellent. Nothing so good 
has been done that I know of on this side the water ; 
and I feel sure it will help to create an interest in 
this fine culture of brain with hand, and hand with 
brain, beyond any we have known. Your * Man- 
ual Training’ trains the whole man and releases him 
from the machine.”"—From the Rev. Rospertr Cott- 
YER’Ss letter to Mr. Ham, published in the Ch/cago 
Tribune. 

ie Indispensable to all who are interested in the 
subject."—Art Amateur, N. 

“No one has written upon manual training with 
| more spirit and fascination than Mr. Charles H. Ham, 
His book upon that subject reads like a romance. 

The book is intensely interesting. It is the 
best present: ation of the subject which has yet ap- 
peared.”’—/nterior, Chicago. 





| and interest without wearying the reader.—Boston 
T ransc ript. 

‘* Great value the book assuredly has. It marks an 
epoch in the history of education. . . . We should 
bespeak, for it a cordial welcome and a careful consid- 
eration.’”’"—New York World. 


Mr. Ham's book is admirably written, and his large | 
| array of facts is so skilfully marshalled as to instruct | 





| Published by HARPER & Bros., New York. | 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or 


will be sent by Harver & BROTHERS, fostpaid, to | 


any part of the United States and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 

Harper’s CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents 
Sor postage. 


GEO, J. COOMBES, 275 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS: 
NEARLY READY.—Second volume of **The 
Books for the Bibliophile.” 
BALLADS OF BOOKS. Edited by 
BraNDER MATTHEws. Printed uniform with 
** Books and Bookmen.”’ 12mo, cloth, uncut. 
*,* 100 COPIES, printed on Large Paper, each 
copy numbered and signed, 





CIENT CUISINE. By Wittiam Carew Haz- 
titr. Uniform with ** The Pleasures of a Book- 
Worm." 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
*,* A limited number of copies, printed on hand- 
} ma de paper, half “ne uncut, $2.50. 
New Epirion 

THE PLEASURES OF A BOOK-. 

WORM. By J. RoGers Regs. 16mo, cloth, 

uncut, $1.25 

* 4" For sy by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, | 
open receipt of price, by the publisher. 

*,* Catalogues of Rare and Curious Second- hand | 
Books sent post free to any address on application. 





Tue Ho.wipay-Book OF THE SEASON. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


By Str Watrer Scott. An entirely new edition of 
this famous poem, with more than one hundred 
new illustrations by leading American artists. 
Elegantly bound, with full gilt edges. In box. 


Cloth, $6.00; tree calf, padded calf, or antique 
morocco, $10.00; in crushed levant, $25.00. 
“The Lay cf the Last Minstrel” is larger than 


the holiday volumes published hitherto under Mr. 
Anthony’s supervision, and its broad and hand- 


these masterpieces of modern engraving. 


A Romantic Young Lady. 
3y Ropert Grant. $1.50. 

This is the latest and one of the strongest works 
of the successful delineator of modern society life 
and manners. It will be read eagerly and enjoyably 
by thousands of lovers of the best fiction. 


Mr. Grant’s latest work, ‘* Face to Face,”’ has 
given him renewed prestige among all readers, 
and will ensure a hearty welcome and large sale 
for this still later production of his genius, 

Shakespeare’s England. 
By WILLIAM WINTER. 32m0, 50 cents. 


Exquisite chapters on Stratford, Kenilworth, 
Warwick, Canterbury, Stoke- Pogis, etc. 


The Peterkin Papers. 


By Lucretia P. Hace. 
enlarged, uniform with *‘ Davy and the Goblin,” 
Square 4to. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Mural Painting. 


By FrepDERIC CROWNINSHIELD. 
diagrams and illustrations. 


Square 8vo. With 


5-00. 


The Virginia Campaign of General Pope 
in 1862. 
With maps and plans. 8vo, $3.00. 


The great retreat from the Rapidan to the Po- 
tomac, with its terrible battles, the second Bull- 
Run campaign, Fitz-John Porter, etc. 


Recollections of Eminent Men, 


And Other Papers. By Epwin Percy Wuipp.e. 
Crown 8vo. With portrait. $1.50. 

The latest works of the great American essayist, 
including very interesting monographs on Choate, 
Sumner, Agassiz, Motley, and George Eliot, and 
other rich and interesting papers. 


Christian Symbols, 


And Stories of the Saints. By CLARA Erskine CLem- 
ENT and KATHERINE Conway. 1 vol., 12mo, red 
edges. Fully illustrated. Dedicated by permis- 
sion to His Grace the Most Reverend John J. 
Williams, poviindey of Boston. Cloth, $2.50; 

half- calf, $ $5.00. 

““Of great interest in the artistic world.”’— 
Boston Traveller. 

““We heartily commend the book.” —Catholic 
Standard. 

* A volume which should find a place in every 
library and household.”— 7h%e Tablet (N.Y.) 

‘ Reading its delightful pages is like making a 

tour through the art-galleries of Europe.””—Cath- 
olic Columbian. 





Sold everywhere. Sent, postpaid, by 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





OLD COOKERY BOOKS AND AN-| 


some pages offer very favorable opportunities for | 





| 
| 


A new edition, revised and | 


POPULAR EDITION, Cioth, gilt. 





‘Belford, Clarke & Co.'s 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The best and cheapest line of books in the 
market to-day. 


Below we give a few selections taken from our cat- 
alogue. 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth. 6 vols., 


$18.00. 


Imperial 4to, sheep, library style. 6 vols., $24.00, 





RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 
vols., $36 00. 

POPULA R EDITION. With plates, cloth, gilt. 
vols., $24. oo. 

MODERN PAINTERS. 
box, cloth. 5 vols., $10.00. 

STONES OF VENICE. 
box, cloth. 3 vols., $6.00. 


With plates, cloth, gilt. 24 
12 
Octavo, with plates, in 


Octavo, with plates, in 


CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. Cloth, gilt, gilt top. 22 
vols., $33.0. 
POPULAR EDITION. C\loth, 


gilt. 11 vols., $16.50. 





WASHINGTON IRVING’S COL- 
LECTED WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. Cloth, gilt. 10 vols., $15 00. 
ELIOT’S WORKS. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Cloth, gilt. 8 vols., $12.00. 


WM. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Cloth, git. 


11 vols., $16.50. 


LORD LYTTON’S WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. Cloth, gilt. a5 vols , $31.25. 
POPULAR EDITION. Cloth, gilt. 13 vols., $19.50. 





BLACK’S WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. Cloth, gilt. 15 vols., $15.00. 
POPULAR ag ” * 7 vols., $10.50. 


GOETHE’S WORKS. 
5 vols., $7.50. 


SCHILLER’S WORKS. 


POPULAR EDITION, Cloth, gilt. 

RAWLINSON'S ANCIENT 
8vo, cloth, gilt. 3 vols., $6.00. 

MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 
extra cloth, gilt edges, $6.00. 

DANTE’S INFERNO. 
gilt edges, $6.00. 

DANTE’S PURGATORY AND PARADISE. 
Imperial 4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, $6.00. 

DORE GALLERY OF BIBLE. 
tra cloth, gilt edges, $6.00, 

THE LEGEND OF THE WANDERING JEW. 
Imperial 4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, $6.00. 


ATALA. 


PADDED SEAL 
ers, in box, $2.50. 


4 vols., $7.50. 
MONARCHIES. 


Imperial 4to, 


Imperial 4to, ex- 


30 full-page illustrations. 
POETS. 


4to, $6.00. 


Full seal, padded cov- 


THE OCTAVO POETS: BURNS, BYRON, 
MOORE AND SHAKESPEARE. Cloth, black 


and gold, gilt edges, 8vo, $4.50. 
BEST EDITION OF CAXTON. 

hundred authors, 75 cents. 
HOUSEHOLD EDITION, 


arge 12mo, extra cloth. 4g vols., 


I2mo, cloth, one 


Standard Works. 


$1.25. 





NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW STORIES FROM AN OLD BOOK. (Bib- 
lical characters with modern titles.) By Rev. H. 
L. Hammond (Laurens.) Small gto, full gilt edges, 
cloth, $2.50; 12mo edition, cloth, $1.50. 

SPICES FOR EASTER INCENSE. Collected 
and arranged by Alice Williams. 8vo, full leather, 
gilt edges, $1.50. 

THE VANDERBILTS. By W. A. Crofutt. Cloth, 

1.50. 

HER DESPERATE VICTORY. By Mrs. M. L. 
Rayne, author of ** Against Fate,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 

STUDIES 1N SOCIAL LIFE, 

imer, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
BOSTON GIRL AT BAR HARBOR, 

TON AND PARIS. 12m, cloth, $1.00. 

EXPOSITO, THE ITALIAN BRIGAND. By 

W. T. Handford, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

SHADOWED TO 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By Geo, C. Lor- 


A BOS- 


EUROPE. By Le Jemlys. 


Before purchasing, be sure and examine 
our publications. 
excuses of clerks. 
est and best manufactured. 


Do not be put off by 
Our line is the cheap- 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 


Chicago and New York. 





Imperial 4to, extra cloth, | 


NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


Lee and Shepard, 


BOSTON. 
A BEAUTIFUL BOOK: 
Nature’s Hallelujah. 


From Original Designs by IkeNe E. Jerome, author 
and artist of **One Year’s Sketch-Book,” “ The 
Message of the Bluebird,’”’ etc. Presented in a 
series of nearly fifty full-page illustrations (94x14 
inches), engraved on wood in the highest style of 


the art by George T. Andrew. E leg gantly bound 
in gold cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $6. o; Turkey 
morocco, $12.00; tree calf, $12.00; Spanish calf 
| 12.00. Scenes in Springtime, the Haslelujah of 


the Year, of landscape and the sea-side, by flashes 

of sunlig he and through straggling moon-beams, in 

many varieties of shade and color, mingle with 

gems of poetry applicable to the sentiment of the 
| illustrations, Uniform in size, style and price with 
One Year's Sketrcu-Book, the reigning favorite 
of ay _— uy seasons, and one of the most popular 
of “ All the Year Round” books. New editions 
of aicaesadies in the various styles now ready. 


| A Genuine Novelty in Art. 
Plastic Sketches of J. G. and 
J. F. Low, 


The famous artists in clay, being a series of designs 
making forty-seven original photogravure prints, 
10x12 Inches, in satin portfolio. Price, $7.50. 

The Plastic Sketches of J. G. and J. F. Low, of 
| Chelsea, Mass., marked an epoch in the history of 
the working of clay. s is known, each subject was 
limited to fifty reproduc tions, price originally being 
fixed at $50.00 each. Many of the subjects reached 
that limit long ago, and they are now scattered and 
in the hands of private collectors, and no complete 
collection is in existence This is to be exceedingly 
regretted, and it is here attempted to preserve as far 
as possible a record of these marvels of fictile art. 
The beauty and value of these photogravures will be 
appreciated when it is known that, although but five 
or six years have elapsed since the first Plastic 
Sketch came from the kiln, it has been foundimpossible 
tosecure copies of several of the earlier ones for illus- 
tration, 





Lovely in a New Dress ! 
The Message of the Bluebird. 


|TOLD TO ME TO TELL +e OTHERS. An 
Illustrated Souve nir, by TIRED E. JEROME, author 

| and designer of *One Y r’s Sketch-Book,’ 

| ‘ Nature’s Hallelujah,’ *etc. New holiday edition 






in dainty binding. Blue and white cloth and gold, 
gilt edges, $2.00, 

| From the Poet-Laureate. 

| Dora. 

By ALFRED TENNyson. Illustrated by W. L. Tay- 
lor, from special sketches made in England express- 
ly for this work, comprising many charming bits of 
English landscape and rural Ife. Cloth, full 


gilt, gilt edges, $1.50. 


Lee and Shepard’s Illustrated Souvenirs. 


| 
| 
| 


Hymns, Ballads, Poems, and 
Songs. 
In novel and attractive styles, comprising sixteen 
favorites, illustrated by our best artists. 
ABIDE WITH ME. 
THE BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH. 
COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD. By 
Alfred Tennyson. 


| CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGIHT., 
FROM GREENLAND'S /CY MOUNTAINS. 
| HOME, SWEET HOME. 
IT WAS THE CALM AND SILENT NIGHT. 
| MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEL. By Ray 
Palmer. 
THE MOUNTAIN ANTHEM. The Beatitudes 


in Rhythmic Echoes. 


NEARER, MY GOD, 70 THEE. 

OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MOXK- 
TAL BE PROUD? 

OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN. The Lord's 


Prayer in a series of Sonnets. 


RING OUT, WILD BELLS! Py Alfred Tenny- 
son, 

ROCK OF AGES. 

THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD. The 
Angels’ Song. 

THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. ‘The Twenty 


Third Psalm in Song and Sonnet. 

Imperial Antique 
50 cents each; the Petite 
Alligator, flexible binding, gilt edges, 75 cents 
| each; the Royal Plush, of the finest material 
and best workmanship, $2.50 each ; Embroidered 
Silk, a style never before presented in binding, ex- 
celling. in the richness and beauty of silk needle- 
work, $3.00 each. 


The Golden Miniatures. 


A series of six of the above, reduced to ‘* Vest-pock- 
et’ size, but with all the original illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt, 50 cents each; Preach morocco, $1.0 
each ; calf, flexible, gilt, $2,.00each. Comprising 


new bindings: 


floss, 


In the following 
paper, tied with 





CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 


| ROCK OF AGES. 
} HOME, SWEET HOME. 
ABIDE WITH ME. 
NEARER, MY GOP, TO THEE. 
MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO TITEE. 
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Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 15. No. 5. October, 1886, 











PLATE 551.—OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


FouRTEENTH PAGE OF THE SERIES. By EpirH SCANNELL. 
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Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 15. No. 5. October, 1886, 




































































PLATE 553.—DESIGN FOR A CUP AND SAUCER. ‘Yellow Clover."’ 
Tue ELEVENTH OF A SERIES OF TWELVE. By Kappa, 


(For directions for treatment, see page 109 .) 














Amateur. 





Supplement to The Art 








PLATE 554.—POWDERINGS FOR QUILTS OR CUSHIONS. 
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Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol 15. No. 5. October, 1886. 
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PLATE 556.—RENAISSANCE DESIGNS FOR MONOCHROME DECORATION ON CHINA. 


ALSO SUITABLE FoR Ercuina oN METAL. 

















